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Life or Death? 


tannISTORY records no meeting of human minds more 
} momentous than the international parliament on arma- 
4, 1 ments. The responsibility devolving upon the world’s 
ior 4 foremost statesmen now gathering at Washington may 
well appall them. Into their hands has been committed 
the life or death of civilization. Yet, remember, in a very real sense 
they are our servants, anxious to fulfill our will. No statesman, no 
nation, would dare thwart the united demands of the human race. It 
is for all of us, for each of us, for you and me, to make our will, our 
wishes, our commands known. Which do you desire the future to 
bring, insensate bleeding of the common people in every land to pre- 
pare for human slaughter on a scale calculated to wreck and ruin civili- 
zation; or the organization of a process designed to preserve peace? 
If America earnestly, zealously, magnanimously, - whole-souledly 
exercises its mighty influence on the side of peace—peace, not 
destruction, promises to be assured. 
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You Are 
Invited 


to send to FORBES MAGAZINE the names 
and addresses of your business friends who 
you think should be interested in reading 
FORBES. 


At no expense to you a recent get-acquainted 
copy of FORBES will be mailed promptly to 
each. This is an easy way to bring FORBES 
to their attention and thus do them a good 
turn. 


We will thank you for your co-operation— 
your friends will thank you for your thought- 
fulness. . 


Send the Names to 
Circulation Manager 


FORBES 


120 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















“How to Analyze 
Industrial Securities’ 


By Clinton Colver 
Price $2.50 Postpaid 


This book is particularly helpful in pointing the way to 
profitable investment. Analysis is profitable because 
so many will not avail themselves of the opportunity, 
because so many are willing to labor years in accumu- 
lating funds which they take minutes to place. If more investors based their 
commitments on cool analysis there would be fewer regrets. How to analyze 
industrial securities is explained simply and concisely for the benefit of 
the investor. 
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Better Management in 
Business and Industry 


E take pleasure in announcing that in 

our next issue we will add a new de- 

partmental feature devoted to Busi- 
ness and Industrial Management. 


We have had this in mind for some time but 
we have only recently been able to secure 
the services of a man to take charge of this 
department, who in his own special field meas- 
ures up to the other members of our Editorial 
Staff. 


Mr. Charles E. Funk, formerly Editor of In- 
dustrial Management, now Editor of the In- 
dustrial Extension Institute, will serve as 
contributing Editor in charge of this depart- 
ment—“Better Management in Business and 
Industry.” 


Mr. Funk is widely recognized as one of the 
leaders in the industrial engineering profes- 
sion, being both a member of the Society of 
Industrial Engineers, and Secretary for the 
past year of the New York Chapter. At the 
last annual convention of the national So- 
ciety, held in Philadelphia, in December, 1920, 
he was one of the prominent speakers to 
address the convention, on the subject of “In- 
dustrial Education.” 


Because of his personal contact with the 
leading minds in management, Mr. Funk is 
in a unique position to gather essential in- 
formation and new developments of great 
practical value to our readers. He also has 
the talent of presenting highly technical in- 
formation in a non-technical manner so that 
the ideas can be quickly grasped and assim- 
ilated. 


Mr. Funk is a graduate engineer of the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, class of 1904, and a mem- 
ber of the American Academy of Political 
and Social Science. 


The department — “Better Management in 
Business and Industry” will appear for the 
first time in our November 26th issue. Your 
comments and constructive criticism are in- 
vited. 


We want, as always, to do all in our power to 
add to the helpfulness and practical value of 
our editorials and articles. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Business Is Going to Be Mighty Good 
—for Somebody 


Trade revival is well under way. Good business and its profits are coming—for the men and the 
organizations prepared to enforce their claims on them. The size of your share depends upon the 
effectiveness of your business methods. You will welcome, therefore, the magazine that is supply- 
ing each month, sound policies and specific, tested methods for handling effectively the problems 
which face every man bearing responsibility in business today— 


ADMINISTRATION 


The Journal of Business 
. Analysis and Control 
Will Help You to Meet New Conditions With Better Methods 


[t gives you sound principles of business 
administration that make possible the 
absolute control of your policies and 
operations demanded by conditions today. 
It gives you the benefit of new plans 
worked out and proved by pioneer organ- 
izations leading in the rebuilding of busi- 
ness. It has made itself indispensable to 
over 15,000 responsible business men. 


In Finance and Accounting, principles and 
practice previously considered fixed have 
been changed to meet new laws and 
taxes. Financial authorities of high 
standing, and prominent accountants and 
accounting executives offer, through AD- 
MINISTRATION, explanations of the 
policies and procedure found to be most 
reliable. 


In Organization and Administration, a 
positive necessity has arisen for methods 
that will prove more reliable and efficient 
under present stringent conditions. The 
men who contribute ADMINISTRA- 
TION’S articles on these subjects are 
successful executives who have, them- 
selves, worked out the definite methods 
they recommend. 


In Production, such matters as purchas- 


ing, inventory control, cost finding, per-’ 


sonnel management, etc., set the quality 
and price of your goods, which in turn 
determine the success of your whole busi- 








Some Features From the 
December Issue 


Cutting Costs by Special Employment 
Tests 
By RUSSELL J. WALDO, formerly Assistant 
Employment Manager, The Studebaker 
Corporation, South Bend, Ind. 


The Executive Board—Its Function 
and Operation 
By ARTHUR E. SWANSON, Member of the 
firm of Swanson, Ogilvie Company, 
Industrial Engineers and Ac- 
countants, Chicago, IN. 


Maintaining the Sales Morale 


By RALPH BARSTON, General Sales Man- 
ager, Greenfield Tap & Die Corporation, 
Greenfield, Mass. 

Business Analysis for Bank Loans * 
By CHARLES E. WOODS, Clinton E. Woods 
& Company, Industrial Engineers, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 




















ness. The sound and practical advice of 
well-known authorities is yours through 
ADMINISTRATION. 


In Marketing, we are all up against the 
fact that the buyers are “from Missouri.” 
You’ve got to show them—and sell them. 
Successful sales and advertising leaders 
demonstrate for you, in ADMINISTRA- 
TION, how they are overcoming obstacles 
with new sales methods. 


Guides Your Business Reading 


A feature of distinct practical value is 
the Review Section. Here impartial, def- 
initely helpful reviews of new business 
books are presented by men of equal 
rank with those writing the special ar- 
ticles. In each case the practical utility 
to business men of the work discussed 
is brought out: Business pamphlets— 
frequently of great value to executives 
for their specific information on current 
or highly specialized problems—are sim- 
ilarly treated. 


Get This Direct Aid in Your Work 


Every number contains features: you do not 
want to miss—features of immediate applica- 
tion in your work. Why not subscribe now 
and get each month the direct aid ADMIN- 
ISTRATION offers? Fill out and mail the 
attached coupon, and have the opportunity 
to judge the: magazine’s value to you person- 
ally. An invoice for the year’s subscription 
—$5.00—will be sent you with the first copy. 
This is a business help you should have. Send 
in the coupon today. 


You can have a complete. file of the 
journal from the first issue, January, 1921. 
The first six numbers are now available as 
a handsome, durably bound volume. If you 
so desire, we will send you these numbers, 
for which, upon their receipt, you can remit 
$4.00 in payment. Your year’s subscription, 
at the regular rate, will then commence at 
your option with the issue of July, 1921. 


The Ronald Press Company 


20 Vesey Street 


Publishers 


Also Publishers of “MANAGEMENT ENGINEERING 


The Journal of Production” 


New York, N. Y. 








and Control. 





Gentlemen:—Please enroll me for one year’s subscription 
to ADMINISTRATION—The Journal of Business Analysis 
and Control—commencing with the current issue. 


Please send me the bound volume of the first six issues 
of ADMINISTRATION—The Journal of Business Analysis 
Upon its receipt I will send you $4.00, the 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY, 20 Vesey Street, New York, N. Y. 
the journal, commencing with the issue of July, 1921. 
(Please cross the paragraph not applicable.) 
An invoice for the amount of the subscription—$5.00—will 
be sent with my first copy. 


$5.50; foreign, $6.00. Subscriptions from outside the terri- 
torial limits of the United States must be accompanied by 


(Canadian subscription rate, 
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BUSINESS CONCERN AND POSITION 
If you wish catalog of our publications on business (no charge), check here ( ) (452) 
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HE Waldorf - Astoria 

was destined from the 
time its cornerstone was 
laid,' to be a hotel which 
offers all that is superior in 
reception, accommodation 
and entertainment of dis- 
criminating people. 


It has lived up to its original pur- 
pose so successfully that to-day, 
the Waldorf-Astoria is the high 
standard by which other great 
hotels are judged. 


Che Waldorf- sloria 


Avenue 55° and 54° Streets, New York 
Roy Carruthers . - Managing Director 
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Is Your Trade Mark Safe Abroad? 





Manufacturers who export trade-marke. goods 
continually run the risk of having their mark 
pirated, unless it is protected according to the law 
of the country in which they sell. But these laws 
are ever-changing; new regulations are being 
drawn up; do you keep posted on these changes? 


It may cost you thousands of dollars later if you 


do not 
Read the 


“PATENT AND TRADE MARK REVIEW” 


now and keep in touch with the constantly chang- 
ing regulations as regards trade marks in the vari- 
ous countries with which you trade. 


“The “Patent and Trade Mark Review” is a monthly 
publication’ devoted to the protection of American 
trade marks in foreign fields. Timely articles are 
given by recognized authorities, and new regula- 
tions affecting the question of trade marks ex- 
plained in detail. You can thus keep in touch with 
the situation in a general way, discussing questions 
that arise with your patent attorney. 


Send in the order blank NOW with your check. 
It costs only $3.00. It may save you thousands. 













20c the copy. $4.00 the year. Extra {rg ji sitet 
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Patent & Trade Mark Review, 233 Broadway, New York City. 


Please enter my subscription for one year (12 issues) for which I enclose check for $3.00. 


Name 
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To do business now— 


To do business now, to go ahead, we all need new ideas, new 
confidence, new enthusiasm to meet changed conditions. Present 
times demand a knowledge of every experience and every trade 
development, likely to affect your future plans. FORBES 
MAGAZINE, every two weeks, 26 times a year, digs out and 
brings to you just this sort of information, boiled down for 
quick reading. 


Get the facts you want to know about business, financial and investment 
matters. Get the facts every executive needs to know now, as never 
before. FORBES MAGAZINE does more than give these facts—it 
makes these facts interesting. FORBES is a clearing-house of informa- 
tion worth all it costs and more—only $4 a year, or $3.50 in Club orders. 
Canada, 50c. extra; Foreign, $1.00 extra. 






CUT OUT OR COPY AND MAIL THIS ORDER BLANK 


“FORBES” 

120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. Name COC eee eer ereccescesereerccereceserereccsecoeeecooce® 
Please send “FORBES” every two 

weeks for a year, starting with the Address 


next number. I enclose check for 
$4 for the next 26 numbers; or I 
will remit on receipt of bill. Canada, 9 Pit™ cersereecesetesseeeeeeaeeeeeeeseeeeeeeeeseeseeeenees 
50c. extra; Foreign, $1,00 extra. 
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Inventors are the Makers of the Mile Stones of Progress 
Patenting and 
Promoting 
Inventions 


' By MOIS H. AVRAM 
| A thousand patents a week are granted by the Patent Office. 
at Washington. More than 1,200,000 have been granted to 
date. Less than ten per cent have been commercial suc- 
cesses. This book tells why. 
q Here is sound advice for the Inventor, the Promoter, and 
the Investor. The author is one of the leading industrial 
engineers of this country, and speaks with the highest 
authority. 
q He points out the pitfalls that beset the inventor. 


{| He exposes the fake patent lawyers. 


q He shows the proper method of exploitation, and the neces- 
sity of preliminary investigation for the Inventor, Promoter, 
and Investor. 


q He tells just what a patent is worth to the inventor. 
q He analyzes the subject of foreign patents. 


q The book is sometimes surprising; it is always valuable and 
authoritative. 





FREE EXAMINATION ORDER CARD 
B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Please send me for examination a copy of PATENTING AND PROMOTING 
INVENTIONS, by MOTS H. AVRAM. 
I agree te return the book within five days or to remit two dollars in payment. 


F, 11-12-21 


“SOUND INVESTING” 


A 375-Page Book by Paul Clay 


Price, $2.50, Postpaid 


The Best Safeguard of Your Investments— 


Reliable Financial Information such as 
you find in this book 


TABLE OF CONTENTS: 

The Use of This Book: Section Ills The Personal Side of Invest- 
Types of Securities xxx: a for Stock and Bond 
Managing Investments xxx mm - See So 


Analysis of Values t 
Personal Side of Investing Companies and Insurance Com 





Section Is 


panies 
Section Classes of Securities: XXXII. investments for Realty, Industrial 
United States Bonds and Manufacturing Companies 
Other Government Bonds XXXII. —— for Trustees and 
Municipal Bonds XXXIV. Investments for Colleges, Hospitals 
Railroad Mortgage Bonds and Other Institutions 
Gas and Electric Light Bonds XXXV. Investments for Business Propri- 
Equipment Trusts etors and Partners 
Street Railway Bonds XXXVI. Investments for Professional Men 
Steel and Iron Bonds XXXVII. Investments for Salaried People 
— pave Notes XXXVIII. Investments for Clerks and Labor- 
ers 
Railroad Junior Bonds XXXIX. Investments for Women and De- 


Real Estate Bonds Dendents 


Manufacturing Company Bonds 

Copper Mining Bonds Section IV: Practical Suggestions: 
Coal Company Bonds XL. Finding the Desired Security 
Irrigation Bonds XLI. Selection of a Bond House 
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II. Light and Power Preferred Stocks XLII. How and When to Buy and Sell 

XXXIII. Railroad Preferred Stocks XLIII. The Question of Yield 

XXIV. Street Rallway Preferred Stocks xXLIV. a. of Securities 

XXV. Industrial Preferred Stocks XLV.’ omy of Annual Reports 

XXVI. Mill Stocks XLVI. Feasibility of Successful Specula- 
XXVIII. Railroad Common Stocks tion 
XXVIIL_ Industrial] Common Stocks XLVII. Bond Incomes 

XXIX. Copper Stocks Alphabetical Index 
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Take Advantage of Impartial Reports 


The Investor’s Service of Forbes can 
help you as it helps many others 


Find out now about the status of your securities. Get an 
authoritative report on the factors which may be expected to 
influence the Prices, Earnings, Interest Payments or Dividends 
of the Securities you own or contemplate purchasing. 


Market events of the greatest importance to investors are 
pending. You should be prepared to anticipate them and take 
advantage of them. Specific information on individual securities 
is essential. 


Our concise “OPINION REPORTS” get right to the point. 
They are BOILED DOWN FACTS, reinforced by a DEFINITE 
CONCLUSION based on EXPERIENCE in analyzing and judg- 
ing market situations. These reports are especially valuable to 
business men who want dependable service. 


“OPINION REPORT” on one security .........$3.00 
“OPINION REPORT” on three securities.......$8.00 
sicasesdmacinadicaislaiiaall USE THIS COUPON TO ORDER 

FORBES INVESTORS SERVICE F, 11-12-21 
120 Fifth Ave., New York 
Gentlemen: Find enclosed my check (money order, cash) for §...... for which send me 


your confidential “Opinion Report” on the following securities which I own (contem- 
plate buying). 


Price Paid 


Name : Shares Owned 
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NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping and 
‘Trapping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns, rifles, 
revolvers, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish and 
game, changes in fish and game laws, and a thousand and one helpful 
hints for sportsmen. National Sportsman tells you what to do when lost 
in the woods, how to cook your grub, how to build camps and blinds, 
how to train your hunting dog, how to preserve your trophies, how to 
start a gun club, how to build a rifle range. 


No book or set of books you can buy will give you the amount of 
up- -to-date information about life in the open that you can get from a 
year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. 


Only $1 for a whole year 
It Pays to Forget Business Once in a While 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAKES YOU FORGET 


ORDER BLANK 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 
282 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


Enclosed find $1.00 for which send me National Sportsman for one year. 
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A Messaade 


To the “so-called”’ low-salaried 
Bookkeepers and Clerks of today 


YOU furnish the material from which will be selected the high- 
salaried Accounting Executives of tomorrow. 


Accounting knowledge and executive ability are acquired only 
thru hard work, intensive study, and sacrifice. There is no 
easy way. Personal development and advancement in any 
line follow the same old processes. Recognize them, accept 
them, practice them. . 


Go deeper than the debits and credits of your daily routine. 
Think in terms of Finance, of System, of Economy. Develop for 
your employer more than a trial balance. 


Familiarize yourself with costs—so that you may be able at 
all times to furnish your executive with dependable Figures and 
Facts. 


Avoid the feeling that the present is an era either for or of 
depression. For you it is not. Jt is your opportunity in your 


job. ‘Your Character, your Ability and your Industry are needed 
now. 





Great awards await you—if you know and will apply your 


knowledge persistently, intelligently, in the interest of the house 
you serve. 


ERNST & ERNST 
AUDITS - SYSTEMS 
TAX SERVICE 


NEW YORK CHICAGO CLEVELAND INDIANAPOLIS NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA MINNEAPOLIS BUFFALO TOLEDO DALLAS 
BOSTON ST. PAUL PITTSBURGH ATLANTA FORT WORTH 
PROVIDENCE ST. LOUIS DETROIT RICHMOND HOUSTON 
WASHINGTON KANSAS CITY GINCINNATI BALTIMORE DENVER 


STRAIGHT LINE METHODS 
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We Must Develop an International 


Viewpoint or Outlook Will Be Black 


A Small-Town Story with a Very Big Moral for Those Who Would Have Us Cease Trying — 
to Help Europe—Business Improving—Views of Leaders 


MERICA must develop an international out- 
A look or the international outlook will 
become black for America. 

I live in Englewood, N. J. A part of the town 
consists of a very wealthy residential section. 
Many millionaires have homes there. In another 
part are the homes of workmen, tradesmen, and 
others of a similar class. Also, there is a colored 
colony. 

i Sunday the foremost minister invited the 
mayor and other civic officials to attend his church. 
[ well recall his sermon. He told how he had vis- 
ited the houses and shanties inhabited by colored 
people, and he described in unsparing detail the 
shocking conditions he discovered. He gave facts 
and figures concerning the number of people who 
were crowded into this shanty and the next shanty ; 
he told how many hovels were without any sani- 
tary facilities whatsoever; he drew revolting pic- 
tures of the filth he had seen with his own eyes. 


Cannot Ignore Neighbors 


Then he broke into language like this:. “You 
people of wealth who live in your swell houses on 
the hill may feel that these conditions are none of 
your business, that you are not responsible for 
them, and that they cannot affect you or yours in 
any way. You feel that you cannot possibly be con- 
taminated by such disease-breeding plague spots. 
You hold yourselves aloof. You live and move in 
your own healthful, beautifully-kept section. 

“But let me remind you that, should pestilence 
break out in these hovels, the wind that carries 
the fragrance of the flowers in your garden can 
also carry the germs of diseases. A loathsome epi- 
demic bred by the unspeakable conditions I have 
described would be likely to spread to other parts 
of the city. You may feel so smugly self-centered 
and selfish that news of the prevalence of infantile 
paralysis, for example, among these poor niggers, 
wouldn't arouse your sympathy at all; but what if 
your own children should be stricken? And what 
if the cause could be traced directly to these plague 
spots ; 

“You would then feel—too late—would you 
not, that existence of such conditions did concern 


on Why not take proper action before it is too 
ate?” 


American Attitude Wrong 


_ A great many American people, perhaps the ma- 
jority, feel about Europe the, way that the wealthy 
residents of Englewood felt about the shocking 
conditions in the colored colony. “What have we 
to do with Europe?” many ask impatiently. And 
they often answer their own question along some 
such line as this: 

“Didn't we go over to Europe and win the war 
for the Allies? Didn’t we sacrifice the best of our 
manhood on their behalf? Did we not furnish 
them with ships and materials and money without 
stint’ Haven’t we loaned them $10,000,000,000 
which they are making no move to pay back? Why 
should we throw good money after bad? We have 
done enough. It’s time to quit.” 

‘Vell, diseases that afflict Europe are liable to 
communicate themselves to us. When Bolshevism 
Tan rampant there, we were not without traces of 
it here. When labor got on its high horse in Eu- 
rope, labor here adopted similar tactics. When 


By B. C. Forbes 


the artificial war boom burst in Japan, it wasn’t 
very long before the collapse came here. When 
Europe cut down her purchases from us, workers 
began to be thrown on the streets here. 

If chaos were to break loose in Europe, only 
a fool would look for prosperity here. 

Why did we go into the war? Did we go for 
the sake of Europe? Or did we go for the sake 
of ourselves? We went because our own rights 
were being violated. 

Having gone into the war for our own sakes, it 





Federal Reserve Graphic 
The abundance of idle money piling up in the twelve 
regional banks of the Federal Reserve System is 
graphically shown in the above chart, prepared 


especially for “Forbes.” The figures in the left 

margin apply to the lines depicting the course of note 

circulation, total bills on hand, and total gold 

reserves; the scale on the right records the per- 
centage of the reserve ratio 


is just as necessary for us now, for our own sakes, 
to fight the disintegrating forces which threaten to 
topple things over. Our own vital interests are 
at stake. Having set our hand to the plow, we can- 
not afford to turn back. If we cannot be moved 
by any other motive, we ought to be moved by that 
most basic of all motives, self-preservation. Our 
own well-being, our own prosperity, our own safe- 
ty, demand that we play our part in setting the 
world agoing again, for until the world is heading 
in the right direction, America cannot hope to 
move in any but the wrong direction. 

We have tried holding ourselves aloof. It 
hasn’t worked. 

We now have opportunity, thanks mainly to the 
Washington conference, to take our rightful place 
and our due measure of responsibility at the coun- 
cil table of the world. Upon political authorities 
and also upon our financial and business leaders 
devolves a most serious responsibility. So, too, 
upon you and me. 

Are we to play the part our resources, our in- 
Suence, our power, our wealth logically impose 
on us? , 

Or shall we shirk? 





The business trend continues in the right direc- 
tion. Improvement is slow and does not yet em- 
brace all industries. 

This, however, is wholesome, not regrettable; 
first, because any sudden outburst of activity 








would probably cause wild price movements, and, 
second, because numbers of industries do not de- 
serve to enjoy improvement until they have 
brought their prices into line with the new level. 

An abundance of idle money—bank reserves 
have reached a new maximum—is likely to become, 
very shortly, an important factor in stimulating a 
renewal of enterprise in various directions. Banks 
cannot afford to carry idle funds, since idle funds, 
like idle workers, do not earn their keep. 

Should encouraging news come from the Wash- 
ington conference, and should Congress act in 
harmony with the ideas of business, the rate of 
recovery in general conditions, as well as in the 
market value of good securities, could easily be- 
come distinctly more pronounced. 





Views of Leaders 


The Irving National Bank of New York, in its 
mid-month review of business, notes moderate 
improvement. “Prices are nearer stabilization 
and the unemployment situation is somewhat less 
serious than a month ago,” says the bank. “With 
underlying conditions now more sound than at 
any time during the last twelvemonth there is a 
firmer basis for future progress. Confidence, 
though still tempered with caution, inspires a 
widening circle of business men. Certain definite 
recent gains justify this confidence.” Improvement 
reported in nearly all lines in August is holding 
up well, and “the time is near at hand when 
business can safely throw away its crutches,” ac- 
cording to the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve- 
land, in its report for October. 

Edward Reynolds, vice-president and general 
manager of the Postal Telegraph Company, re- 
turning from a tour of inspection through the 
West, as far as Minneapolis and St. Paul, 
expresses the opinion that the worst is over. “In 
the East and South,” Mr. Reynolds reports, “I 
found a distinct betterment in a majority of lines, 
and, while the situation in the Middle West still 
is inclined to be spotty, most of the men I talked 
with were hopeful that the indications are sure 
that late fall and winter will produce better busi- 
ness than has been enjoyed in some little time. 
Reports which came to me from the Pacific Coast 
showed that that section probably is doing better 
than any other.” 


See Better Times 


John V. Farwell, well-known merchant of Chi- 
cago, declares that “for the remainder of this 
year. we expect great improvement in our busi- 
ness over last year. We do not think general 
business will have a pronounced improvement 
this year, but expect it will be gradual every 
month.” The William R. Moore Dry Goods Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., takes a similar view. “We do 
not anticipate pronounced improvement in busi- 
ness generally this year,” they say, “but we antici- 
pate gradual and continuous improvement.” 
Again, to quote Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., Chi- 
cago: “We believe that there is improvement in 
business and that the improvement will broaden 
and become more general, Another grain crop at 
fair prices to farmers is necessary to increase the 
buying power of the country, and there are 
further adjustments in related prices and wages 

(Continued on page 90) 
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“With all thy getting get Understanding” 


FACT AND COMMENT 


We have contests aplenty in the realm of sport 
—baseball matches, golf tournaments, football 
matches, tennis tournaments, yacht races, swim- 
ming competitions, polo matches, and athletic con- 


tests without number. 
WHY NOT Why not extend contests 
THIS to the realm of work? 
KIND OF After all, isn’t it moré 
CONTEST? 


important to encourage 
people to excel in their 
occupations than merely in their play? Should it 
not be accounted a very much higher honor to be- 
come national champion in some line of work than 
in some line of recreation? 

Don’t our ideas about the relative importance 
of play and work need amending? When two 
absolutely useless yachts, one from Britain and 
one from America, race each other—which they 
can do only when the sea is as smooth as a pond 
—tremendous excitement rules and the newspapers 
print endless columns about the affair. But when 
a very much more useful and important interna- 
tional contest is held between a Canadian and 
an American fishing boat, the excitement is negli- 
gible and the newspapers print relatively little on 
the subject. These competitions between fishing 
boats and their fishermen crews stimulate inter- 
est and efficiency in a most useful industry. They 
help to invest the fisherman’s occupation with ro- 
mance. They develop a right species of pride 
among the toilers of the sea. 

About the only national tests along lines of 
work are in typewriting and occasionally in short- 
hand. Wouldn’t it be tremendously interesting 
and incalculably helpful if, for example, a na- 
tional test was held annually to ascertain the 
champion coal miner, the champion steel-maker, 
the champion bricklayer, carpenter, adding ma- 
chine operator, elevator operator, linotype opera- 
tor, book-binder, window cleaner, riveter, cotton 
picker, shoemaker, cotton weaver, silk weaver, 
garment maker, longshoreman, package wrapper, 
carpet weaver, street cleaner, ditch digger, etc., 
etc? 

Can’t you imagine the interest that would be 
aroused in the “final” of a contest between, say, 
the United States Steel Corporation’s champion 
workman along a certain line, and the Bethlehem 
Steel’s champion? Or, suppose Chicago should 
pit its most expert street cleaner against New 
York’s champion, wouldn’t the public follow the 
“match” with keen interest ? 

And, still more important, wouldn’t such con- 
tests inspire ambitious workers to devote them- 
selves wholeheartedly to their jobs in the hope of 
being crowned champion of America? Wouldn’t 
this plan infuse a new dignity, a new interest, a 
new honor into even the most humble line of 
work? Wouldn’t it raise up a new goal towards 
which worthy workers would press forward to? 

We have all kinds of national associations of 
employers. Which will be the first to blaze the 
trail along the line here suggested? Surely, it 
is worth while. 


By the Editor 


There are as many worlds as there are human 
The world that I see is a different world 
from the world you see. What we know nothing 
of does not, for us, exist. Before I started 
traversing oceans and vis- 
iting many countries, the 


beings. 


YOU ; 

ARE outside world was almost 
THE as shadowy to me as 
WORLD heaven. Travel enlarged 


my vision and gave me a 
more tangible grip upon things. The world be- 
came less of a sealed book. In time it became an 
entirely different world from what I had earlier 


_ conceived. 


Every human being undergoes this same ex- 
perience of finding his or her conception of the 
world undergoing change. For example, when 
you suffer an overwhelming sorrow, the whole 
world takes on a different complexion. 
joy enter your life, and the whole world looks 
differently to your eyes. As the poet sang, “How 
can ye chant, ye warbling birds, when I’m sae 
weary, fu’ o’ care?” 

Obviously, if we are to attain happiness, we 
must create within our minds the right kind of 
world. What we do, in a sense, is this: Millions 
of impressions, arising from our daily life pour 
into our mind, after the fashion that ore and coke 
and chemicals pour into a blast furnace, and it 
is how we transmute these raw materials, these 
impressions, that determines the kind of world 
we create. As has been aptly said, the optimist 
sees the doughnut, the pessimist only the hole 
in it. For our-own peace of mind, as well as 
for the sake of all we come in contact with, it 
behooves each one of us to create as pleasant and 
attractive a world as lies within our power. Re- 
member, we have to live in our own world. You 
cannot live in my world; I cannot project myself 
completely into your world. 

What kind of a world are you creating for 
yourself ? 


‘+ @ 
Cast out suspicion. 
x OKT Ok 
Self-reliance is useless unless you have made 
yourself reliable. 
x ok OK 


Learn to learn if you would learn to earn. 
.-s « 


Be true to self—and most people will be true to 
vou. 
x ok x 
Doubt deadens. 
+ * s 
Ambition is like electricity: useful when proper- 
ly controlled, dangerous when uncontrolled. 
* + -2 
When everything—everything — everything — 
goes against you and you feel discouraged to the 
point of despair—try getting off alone and gazing 
into the heavens in perfect quietness and solitude. 


See if your troubles do not diminish at least a 
little. 


Let great 


Here’s a Ford story; I tell it as it was told to 
me, omitting only the names: About thc time 
Henry began to feel the financial pinch, he was 
walking over his mammoth plant at Detroit one 

day, when, on the out- 


CAN skirts of it, he came upon 
BIGNESS a lot of excavating. He 
BECOME asked what it meant. The 
FATAL? executive 


in charge of 

new construction replied 
that this was the foundation for the new office 
building. ‘What new office building?” asked 
Ford. “Why, the new office building we are put- 
ting up.” Ford demanded explanations. He was 
told that the whole matter had been taken up with 
young Edsel Ford, and that it had been assumed 
that Mr. Ford knew exactly what was to be done. 

Ford ordered that the whole work be stopped 
immediately. The executive replied that this was 
out of the question, as the contracts had all been 
let and the work, as he could see, was under way. 
Ford rejoined that that didn’t matter a button. 
When the executive tried to remonstrate and to 
point out what a predicament such a step would 
place him in, Ford replied that perhaps the best 
way out of it would be for the executive to get out. 
And he did. 

A man who has done business with the Ford 
organization once told me that shipments running 
into very large sums of money would be sent to 
the Ford plant and become “‘lost.” It was appar- 
ently nobody’s business to look after them once 
they reached the place, since these shipments had 
nothing to do with the routine running of the busi- 
ness. 

Such incidents confirm the impression that an 
organization can grow so large as to become fa- 
tally unwieldy. The chaos at some points during 
the World War became indescribable, largely be- 
cause operations were on such a colossal scale that 
no human brain could efficiently supervise direc- 
tion and control. The Chinese population is so 
vast, and some of the provinces are so remote and 
inaccessible, that real government has virtually 
broken down, the task of administering govern- 
mental affairs on so huge a scale and under such 
conditions having proved impossible of accoin- 
plishment. Ina measure, a similar state of affairs 
has developed in parts of India. The British Gov- 
ernment has in late years felt compelled to modify 
very greatly its attempt to govern distant colonies 
from London. The ablest minds to-day are becom- 
ing apprehensive lest our own Federal system of 
government become unworkable, because of tiie 
prevailing tendency to heap more and more duties 
upon the shoulders of Washington officials and 
Washington departments. The duties’ devolving 
upon the President of the United States are now 
becoming unbearably heavy and multifarious 
Woodrow Wilson collapsed under the strain, an‘ 
many are fearful lest Warren G. Harding also 
become crushed by the pressure of his duties— a! 
though, happily, he is thus far showing a sensible 
disposition to insist upon obtaining a generous 
measure of recreation. 
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What about business organizations ? 


ly the best thing that could have hap- 
the Standard Oil Company was the en- 


Pre y| del 


ad 
al litting up of it into over twenty different 
units. (Certainly, there has been more progress 
since the so-called “dissolution” than in the years 
‘mediately preceding it. The Standard Oil “octo- 
pus” had developed so many tentacles that it 
threatened to become altogether too colossal to be 
efficiently presided over by any one man. This 
country has witnessed the building up of the great- 
est mail order enterprise in the world. Its recent 
tumble from prosperity to the opposite is attrib- 
uted by some to the fact that it had been branching 
out into different manufacturing lines and thus be- 


came over-expanded and not amenable to centra- 
lized management. It is entirely possible that the 
change in the control of General Motors was 
necessitated by this very cause we are discussing. 
The troubles which have overtaken a number of 
other enterprises that developed extraordinarily 
widespread ramifications probably also had like 
origin. My guess is that the Ford structure will 
one day collapse because of the sheer impossibility 
s any human brain large enough to con- 


~ 


of findin; 
trol it and its multiplicity of ramifications eff- 
ciently. 

Perhaps it is well that there are limitations to 
what one man or one concern can do. Providence 
probably was wise in ordaining it so. 

* * x 


To get on, go on. 
* * * 
To go forward is important. To go straight is 
more important. 
x Ok Ok 
Marks threaten to touch a still lower mark. 
x * x 
Get your motives, your principles, your ambi- 
tions right, and nothing can utterly daunt you. 
Inward strength will succor and sustain you. 
a 
Infuse into your faith, forcefulness. 
* * x 
This ought to interest every taxpayer in 
America. It should possess special interest for 
business men. An American shipping man was 


recently travelling abroad. At two Far Eastern 


ports he noticed an 
LIGHTS American ship brilliant- 
THAT ly lit up from stem to 
SPELL stern. The illuminations 


FAILURE were kept up throughout 


the entire night. At one 
of the ports was another American ship, but it 
Was not bathed all night in a blaze of elec- 
tricity. Investigation revealed that the two ships 
belonged to the United States Shipping Board, 
whil he other American ship was owned by a 
private company. 
Tt ‘osts money to run hundreds of electric 
lights all night. It not only costs coal, but it 
costs the wages of the men who operate the light- 
ing system, to say nothing of the expense of rig- 
ging up and taking down the lights, the breakage, 


etc. in the two cases the bill was being footed by 
you and me, American taxpayers. In the other 


case, the bill had to be footed by the owner of 
ip. Extravagance was practised in the two 
Cases ; economy in the other case. 

‘uu can supply the moral for yourself. 


the s| 


x, 
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GEORGE F. BAKER 


President of the First National Bank of New York, 

who has donated $1,500,000 for a chemistry labora- 

tory at Cornell University. Mr. Baker had pre- 
viously given Cornell $350,000 


Are our farmers the worst-off class in America 
to-day? “Forbes” recently made the statement that 
grain was being marketed in unprecedented vol- 
ume at prices which were enabling farmers to 
reduce their debts and 
resume at least moderate 


DRAWS DARK 


PICTURE spending. C. J. Williams 
OF OUR of the Champaign 
FARMERS County, Illinois Farm 


Bureau, says this is not 
so. He writes: 

“Grain prices to-day are comparatively lower 
than at any time in our history. Yesterday, for 
example, I visited several elevators where the 
highest prices offered for No. 2 corn was 34% 
cents and new corn of No. 4 grade 29 cents. 
The farmers to-day, contrary to your editorials, 
are facing disaster. More than 60 per cent. of 
the tenant farmers of Illinois are insolvent and 
many farm owners are just as involved. This 
condition, I understand, is equally true of In- 
diana, Ohio, Nebraska and Missouri. In fact, 
the most favored agricultural section of the United 
States, which comprises the. surplus producing 
States, is facing actual bankruptcy. How can 
the agricultural population of this country con- 
tinue to produce when their commodity does not 
pay overhead expenses? The answer is found in 
two facts. First, that many farmers by the fru- 
gality and hard work of their families have saved 
a surplus, which is now their salvation. Second, 
that new credits are being extended. Farms in 
this State which never before were mortgaged are 
now security for operating expenses. 

“You speak of banks liquidating their loans 
in farming communities. This process is ac- 
complished not by virtue of selling the grain 
crops, which net a negligible income, but by put- 
ting the old home under heavy mortgage. 

“Pray, do not think I am a calamity howler. 
But I think it impossible to exagger- 
ate the seriousness of the present situation. 

“A fair presentation of these facts in your 


I am not. 
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pages might do much to correct the misconceived 
idea of those in the industrial centers, who, not 
knowing, take such statements as have recently 
been presented in “Forbes” as meaning that the 
farmer is probably the most favored of all in- 
dustrial classes.” 

Now read what the National City Bank of 
New York says: 

“Corn exports in the nine months ending with 
September are 105,000,000 bushels against only 
11,000,000 in the same months of last year, and 
will show a bigger total in the calendar year 1921 
than at any time in the past twenty years. Wheat 
exports in the nine months ending with September 
were nearly 300,000,000 bushels (including flour 
in terms of wheat) as against about 200,000,000 
in the same months of last year, and it is quite 
apparent that the total exports of wheat in the 
calendar year 1921 will exceed those of any ear- 
lier year in the history of our export trade. Rice 
also makes by far its highest export record in 
1921. Barley exports are also far in excess of 
those of last year.” 

“Forbes” never even hinted that “the farmer 
is probably the most favored of all industrial 
classes” at present. All that was said or implied 
was that farmers have been paying debts and re- 
suming purchases, which is the literal truth. Of 
course, our agricultural population cannot pros- 
per while what they have to sell has fallen almost 
to pre-war prices whereas most of the things they 
have to buy are still on a much higher level. This 
gap, however, must and will become narrower. 

Meanwhile, unlike our vast army of unem- 
ployed workmen, the farmers still have their jobs, 
and still have their property. Many workers and 
many business men fiow have neither. More- 
over, the Government has done more to facilitate 
the borrowing of funds by farmers than for any 
other class. Farmers who couldn’t make and 
save money during the period they were receiv- 
ing abnormally high prices for their products 
are not fit to be farmers. 

* +£ * 


The weak are quickest to condemn the weak. 


* * * 


Power comes from ability intelligently and per- 
sistently applied. 
a 
Thomas W. Lamont, of the house of J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, apparently failed in his mission 
to Mexico. Mr. Lamont went to Mexico as rep- 
resentative of international holders of Mexican 


bonds. Mr. Morgan is 
LAMONT NOT nominally the chief 
ADAPTED American member of this 
FOR MISSION committee. Mr. Lamont 
TO MEXICO 


was delegated to substi- 
tute for his chief. Ad- 
mittedly, the mission was a delicate and difficult 
one. It may be that, no matter who had gone 
to Mexico, the result would have been indif- 
ferently successful. Even so, it is a pity somé- 
one possessing a different personality had not 
been selected. Mr. Lamont is recognized as a 
peculiarly shrewd “trader,” as they say in Wall 
Street. He is sharp as a needle. None of his 
wisdom teeth are uncut. Also, he is an in- 
ordinately hard worker. He does not spare him- 
self. He is all business. He is ready to dart off 
to any part of the world where duty summons. 
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But he lacks the personality, the polish, the 
suavity essential for successfully undertaking any 
mission to Latin America calling for effusive 
politeness, velvety diplomacy and similar qual- 
ities. Lamont is altogether too businesslike, too 
brusque, too much given to hustling. He doesn’t 
radiate cordiality. He hasn’t the knack of in- 
stantly inspiring friendliness. He usually knows 
what he wants and he wants to get it P. D. Q. 

Unfortunately, this astute young banker is 
handicapping himself in a very unwise way. One 
repeatedly hears that he goes even farther than 
the cynic who said that “Language was given us 
to disguise our thoughts,” and that he uses 
language to disguise acts. Financial reporters are 
particularly bitter against Lamont on this score. 
They declare that he thinks nothing of throwing 
them off the scent of a financial story by—well, 
giving the truth a twist. 

Some financiers regard themselves as smart 
when they deliberately lie to the representatives 
of the public who gather and record the news of 
the financial world. Instead of being smart, they 
are shortsighted fools. There is probably not 
one important man in Wall Street who has treated 
financial reporters squarely who has ever had oc- 
casion to complain of having his confidence vio- 
lated or his statements purposely misrepresented. 
The liars, on the other hand, gradually become 
known, and some fine day they wake up to find 
that the financial reporters have squared accounts 
with them. 

x * x 

A well-formed life is of more moment than the 
best-formed statue ever chiseled. 

s+ @ 

The settlement of the threatened railway strike 
may not have settled the differences between the 
railways and their employees—or, rather, the em- 
ployes’ leaders. But it did settle one thing :it taught 

the labor leaders that the 


WHAT whole of the American 

ane people is greater than any 
t, that 

LEARNED par at no one group 


can intimidate all the 

rest of the public. If, 
as is widely believed, the strike threat was em- 
ployed as a means to force the Government to 
take control of the railroads, it failed utterly. It 
had exactly the opposite effect. The Government 
got squarely behind the railroads against the 
trouble makers who sought to defy the Govern- 
ment’s own duly-appointed body, the United 
States Railroad Labor Board. 

If the Plumb plan be the final objective of am- 
bitious railway labor leaders, their latest and bold- 
est maneuver has proved a boomerang, as the 
whole conduct of the men’s leaders stamped them 
in the eyes of the public as unfit to be clothed 
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with vastly greater powers than they now possess 
over the well-being of the people. Their calling 
of a strike against the decree of a Governmental 
body marked them as shortsighted to the extent 
of blindness, absolutely unable to analyze the 
workings of the public mind. Not many thought- 
ful citizens will hereafter listen responsively to 
any renewed overtures that the railway labor lead- 
ers become kingpins in the running of the 
country’s railroads. 

One word to our railway managers. The men 
have had to accept a considerable reduction in 
wages. The number of railway workers laid off 
has been very large. Some of the changes either 
already sanctioned or advocated iu the matter of 
working conditions are extremely distasteful to 
the men. In view of all this, would it not be wise 
for railway managers not to press the men too 
far and too hurriedly? Would it not be states- 
manlike to seek by every reasonable means to win 
the goodwill rather than to arouse the further en- 
mity of the men? The illwill of a working force 
is a liability no employer can afford to incur ex- 
cept when no other course is open. 

Admittedly, the men imposed flagrantly unrea- 
sonable working terms upon the railroads while 
the irresponsible McAdoo was seeking to curry 
the political favor of the workers. But the rail- 
way managers should be scrupulously careful to 
avoid “squeezing” the men unreasonably now 
that the pendulum has swung temporarily in their 
favor. 

Remember, nothing is ever settled until it is 
settled right. 

* * x 

Success won by injuring others isn’t success: 

it’s sin. 


.¢ 
Are you one of the “I hate to” family? How 
often one hears people use that phrase. If you 


are guilty of using it, try to break yourself of the 
habit. It doesn’t reflect a strong, healthy, vigor- 

ous mental attitude. It 
“y suggests pettiness, queru- 
HATE lousness, lack of the “J 
TO will” spirit. The way to 

conquer a disposition to 

“hate” so many things is 
to cultivate a cheerful, resolute, beneficent frame 
of mind. If you fill your heart with love of your 
fellow-mortals and are possessed of a consuming 
desire to be of service in the world, you will have 
little room left in you for “hating” this, that and 
the next thing and person. The forceful person, 
animated by the right motives, starts more sen- 
tences with the words “I like to” than with “I 
hate to.” Get this thought into your mind: If 
you are constantly “hating,” the cause lies within 
yourself, 


A world bank, with $1,000,000,000 capital in 
gold and having branches in every country js pro- 
posed by Frank A. Vanderlip, formerly head 4; 
America’s largest national bank, who has bee, 

spending montiis in eg. 


V ANDERLIP’S nest investigation of Con 
PROPOSED ditions in Europe, His 
$1,000,000,000 institiution would some. 


WORLD BANK what resemble our ow) 


Federal Reserve Banks 
Every penetrating American banker who ha 
visited Europe has returned full of alarm, an 
insistent that the United States must co-operate 
with Britain and other solvent nations in formy. 
lating ways and means to avert incalculable dis. 
aster. 

The need is clearer than the remedy. Som 
urge postponement of the indemnity payments. 
others contend that there must be general cancella. 
tion of inter-Allied debts, including the billions 
owed America; still others emphasize urgent need 
of creating in different European countries a new 
species of currency which would have a reason. 
able and stable international value. 

Vanderlip’s plan would probably prove mos 
helpful—if it could be carried out. But, in the 
present temper of Americans, that is a big “if.” 
Virtually every scheme proposed to extricate 
Europe from her plight involves the carrying of 
the main financial burden by the United States, 
The basic fact is that this country has such a 
monopoly of the world’s stock of gold, and Europe 


_is so tremendously in our debt already, that we 


are practically the only country in a position to 
shoulder any heavy financial load. And the feel- 
ing is very widespread in this country that 
America has already done enough and _ should 
refuse to do more. Every thoughtful person at 
all familiar with financial, economic and commer- 
cial principles knows that this attitude is indefens- 
ibly shortsighted, and that a policy of aloofness 
can lead only to the dragging down of the United 
States into depression, hardship and unemploy- 
ment. 

While this widespread attitude prevails, how- 
ever, it is extremely doubtful if Mr. Vanderlip’s 
plan or any other plan calling upon America to 
put its hand into its pocket has any chance of 
being endorsed and organized. At this moment 
it looks as if nothing but bitter experience will 
be able to prod us into intelligent, farsighted, 
statesmanlike international action. 

ee 2 


To rise above the crowd, crowd your days and 
hours with study, observation, effort and resolu- 
tion. 

* * * 

Glory not in having more than others, but in 

doing more. 
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OW TO MAKE REAL ESTATE PAY 


\|ADE my first venture in real estate at 20. 
| I had sav ed up $350, and, with a boy’s natural 
phat ition to see what I could do with it, I 


searched for an investment. In view of my 
father’s experience, my mind quite naturally 
turned to real estate. 


In 1865 my father had come to New York City 
va County, N. Y., with about $200 in 


from 110 


cash, and a wife and child. He started in the 
dairy business and, as profits increased, he in- 


vested in real estate. He followed a system; he 
would I buy a piece of vacant property, clear off the 


mortgaze as soon as possible, and then buy an- 
other at which he would handle in the same 
manner. Under .no circumstances 


could he be induced to buy even the 
most desirable plot until his most 
recent acquisitien was clear of mort- 
gage. When he bought, he fixed 
the price for its resale and he held 
the property until he got that price. 
That is the soundest possible pur- 
chasing principle for vacant prop- 
erty. No man should purchase it 
unless he can afford to clear it and 
hold it for resale or improvement. 

When my father offered to take 
me in with him in the purchase of a 
vacant plot, I jumped at the chance. 
My share was to cost me $3,000—I 
had $350 of my own and borrowed 
$2650 from my father. Within 
eighteen months the property was 
sold, and I received $6,000. After 
paying father $2,650 and interest I 
bought a share in his milk business. 


First Real Estate Deal 


Even in those days our routes 
were carefully inspected, and it was 
my habit to ride over the district 
under my charge at frequent inter- 
vals. My district included route 
No. 13; whether the number had 
anything to do with it or not, I can- 
not say, but it was a hoodoo. It 
covered the territory north of 4th 
street, west of Fifth avenue and 
south of 13th street, which includes 
Washington Square and the com- 
plicated tangle of streets to the west. 
| should hate to say how many 
times I had to come back to Fifth 
avenue and 11th street and start all 
over again because I was completely 
lost, but this experience taught me 
to be more observant and gave me 
the foundation training for the busi- 
ness IT am in to-day. After losing 
myself a number of times, I began As 
to fix in my mind as guide-posts the 
exact location of certain stores. I 
can still remember some of the first 
floor tenants in that neighborhaod. 

\s long ago as 1890, I remember being im- 
pressed by the shifting of neighborhood centers 
and the many “for sale” and “for rent” signs. 
With a naturally analytical mind, I tried to dis- 
cover the reason. Jt was experience gathered in 
this manner which finally brought about the re- 
sults attained in my first independent operation in 
real estate, for I was able to visualize such altera- 
tions in the property as would makt it yield proper 
returns. 

reveral years after my first investment I be- 
came convinced of the value of a piece of prop- 
erty at Broadway and 110th street. I purchased 
the plot for $140,000, intending to place a mort- 
Ba e of about $90,000 on it and erect a taxpayer 

ilding. I visited the office of a mortgage lender 
anc was offered $135,000 on the land alone— 


head 


of the 


Methods of Business Property 
Management Successfully 
Used for 20 Years 
By Loton H. Slawson 


whether a taxpayer was built on it or not. Inci- 
dentally, he inquired whether that was more than 
I had paid for the property. I showed him my 
purchase contract, the deal was closed, and I have 
had many satisfactory: dealings with the same man. 

When I made the purchase the property was in 





LOTON H. SLAWSON 
Loton H. Slawson Company, 


Slawson is a great believer in the “come back” 


is first to learn the facts and then act 


shocking condition. On it stood an old frame 
house used as a dog school, and it was partly en- 
closed by a billboard fence backed by rough sta- 
bles and storage room for hucksters’ trucks. I 
dispossessed the tenants, graded the plot, planted 
grass seed, and put up a neat, white picket fence. 
And in less than three months I sold the property, 
without further improvements, for $175,000. 
From this early experience in buying and selling 
unimproved property, I gradually became more 
and more interested in building up locations, and 
naturally my mind turned toward construction and 
the handling of large buildings to produce a 
maximum income. One of the functions of the 
Loton H. Slawson Company is the financing and 
supervision of the construction of large business 
buildings, where they are being erected for pur- 


New York, he has 
remarkable success in the restoration of run-down property and the treatment of 
“sick” buildings. Mr. 
and thoroughly agrees with the Hoover principle that the way to achieve results 


of property 


poses of investment. Another is the restoration 
of what is popularly ‘known as “sick buildings,” 
which has an interest all its own, because of the 
inevitable stimulation that results from any really 
constructive work. 

Those who are unfamiliar with the operation of 
business property are often puzzled to know why 
a building suddenly begins to lose its character, 
and, without any very evident reasons, also loses 
its desirable tenants. It becomes known as a “sick 
building,” and, unless very prompt action is taken, 
serious results are likely to follow. 

When we undertake the management of a build- 
ing we know ay about what it should cost to run 

; but we make careful inspection 
aa tests. Comparing our estimates 
with the expenses for the preceding 
years, we make out a tentative 
budget, which, although it may be 
subject to revision after a few 
months’ trial, starts operation by 
budget rather than by guess. 

To show how expenses may be 
reduced, a recent experience may be 
cited. The building in question was 
twenty-three stories high and cov- 
ered a whole block front. Inspec- 
tion revealed waste in practically all 
departments: meters for measur- 
ing current supplied to tenants were 
out of order; free air was passing 
over the fires in the boiler room; 
there were leaks in the steam pipes ; 
no store-room records existed; and 
the mechanics were working for ien- 
ants on time paid for by the owner. 


Restoring a “Sick Building” 


We found we could cut the ex- 
penses of the electric lighting plant, 
through a reduction of help, by 
$2,500. By making proper repairs 
and insisting upon more careful fir- 
ing, we cut $5,000 off the coal bill. 
Building repairs were so systema- 
tized as to improve the conditions of 
the building and yet reduce that 


budget by $2,000. Shutting off 
water waste cut the water bill 
$1,000, and, under careful super- 


vision, the bill for general supplies 
was reduced by the same sum 

With improved service and proper 
care the building soon ‘‘came back,”’ 
and not only did the savings effected 
make it nossible to bring about im- 
poriant improvements, but, at a 
smaller outlay for upkeep, the owner 
was able to raise his rentals, im- 
prove the class of his tenants, and 
increase his net returns. 

The first step in the restoration of 
a “sick building” to a normal condi- 
tion is to put it into proper physical 
shape. We clean it thoroughly and improve its 
appearance inside and out. New employees are 
installed to improve the tone of the building, or 
we work with the old ones until they understand 
the type of service we propose to give. Next, we 
reach our tenants and build up confidence; one of 
our strongest policies is proper contact between 
landlord and tenant. This must be based on a 
square deal for both, and the landlord must con- 
tinue to be the friend of his tenant after the lease 
is signed; for it is impossible for a tenant to con- 
duct his business properly if conditions in his busi- 
ness home are not right. 

We try to make every tenant feel that we are 
working in his interest and that we are making 
him as comfortable as possible. We believe a man 
should have proper access to his place of business 


attained 
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during the evening if he desires; so, in our larger 
buildings, we place night superintendents who 
may be reached by a night bell for elevator ser- 
vice or anything else required. 

Cleanliness is enforced by rigid inspection, care- 
ful training, and supervision of the “help.” 

We have abolished the custom of a resident 
janitor, which has many objectionable features, 
and we have found that the difference in the salary 
of an extra man or two is more than made up by 
the extra income procured from the rental of the 
pent house. 

Other objectionable features which tend to 
lower the grade of a building and cause dissatis- 
faction among the tenants include shutting down 
the steam plant Saturday at noon, leaving the 
building without heat until Monday morning, so 
that offices and show rooms do not reach a com- 
fortable temperature until Monday noon, incon- 
veniencing tenants and lowering the efficiency of 
their clerical force; improper spacing of the ele- 
vator service; starters who are apt to be both 
impertinent and negligent; elevator operators who 
chew gum, converse with tenants, and pass floors 
unconcernedly ; a superintendent who is often in- 
accessible and is coatless, collarless, and generally 
dishevelled in appearance; halls that are untidy 
during the day; wash rooms that have themselves 
become part and parcel of the great unwashed ; 
and stores on the street level which spoil the 
building because of the general nature of their 
tenancy. 


Causes of Serious Depreciation 


One economy which we always institute is the 
rigid supervision of coal consumption. Each 
week charts are made up and compared with those 
for the corresponding period of the previous year. 
The allowance for coal consumption is based on 
the size of the building and on the weather 
bureau’s reports on temperature; so that a leak- 
age anywhere can be detected immediately. Coal 
consumption out of proportion to a drop in 
temperature is investigated at once and if it is due 
to improper firing the building engineer receives 
the assistance of our engineering department in 
rectifying the trouble. 

Every building has an individuality of its own. 
When you enter a business building you are un- 
consciously impressed with its general atmosphere. 
It may be an old type of architecture, lacking in 
some of the modern essentials; but if you find a 
well-trained force, perfect cleanliness, and little 
attempt at ornate decoration, you are impressed 
with the same quiet dignity you would feel in 
entering an old-time residence. You think of its 
tenants as solid and substantial men whose busi- 
ness is of long standing; its prestige is shared 
by its tenants. Such an impression is given by 
many of the older buildings on lower Broadway 
and in much of the neighborhood adjoining the 
Wall Street district. Banks—particularly the 
older institutions—often study this effect. 

Because Manhattan is an island the area of 
which cannot be increased, we are confronted, 
more than in almost any other city, by the problem 
of changing neighborhoods ; almost every property 
owner has to face it at some time during his 
ownership. Business is growing at an enormous 
pace and is rapidly creeping up-town. 

Absentee landlordism is one of the things 
which causes the most serious depreciation in 
property values, for an owner-by-inheritance 
usually gives little personal attention to his hold- 
ings. Absentee landlordism often causes entire 
neighborhoods to run down in a comparatively 
short time and creates conditions it sometimes 
takes years to rectify. 

But there are a good many other reasons for 
depreciation in the value and tenancy of buildings. 
Most properties are overmortgaged. Many peo- 
ple who own property do not treat it as a business 
proposition and do not properly provide for re- 
payment of mortgage loans; they use too much 
of the income for personal purposes, and, as the 
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need for the payment of the mortgage comes along, 
they economize on the building in order to raise 
the money. Improvements are passed over, up- 
keep is neglected, fuel consumption is reduced, 
lower-priced employees who render inferior ser- 
vice are engaged, and the first thing the owner 
knows he loses good tenants and is obliged to 
reduce his rentals to some who are less desirable. 
Entire neighborhoods may be ruined by a few 
landlords of this character. 


Problem of Changing Neighborhoods 


Another reason for real estate depreciation is 
the shifting of an entire business center. A good 
example of this occurred in 1908, when the silk 
industry in New York City was centered in the 
neighborhood of Green and Mercer Streets, and 
Broadway. At that time the merchants, who car- 
ried very valuable stocks of goods, were located 
in converted houses belonging to the estates of 
old New York families. Absentee landlordism 
was indirectly at fault, for the property was man- 
aged by agents, who, pressed for more and more 
returns, neglected repairs and up-keep; so that 
when shrewd and far-sighted Henry Corn built 
up-to-date fireproof, commercial structures on 
Fourth Avenue and Madison Square and equip- 
ping them with sprinkler systems, it was not a dif- 
ficult matter for him to persuade the silk mer- 
chants to move into his buildings. He showed 
them how increased rental was offset by greatly 
reduced insurance rates and he dangled the lure 
of increased efficiency through elimination of the 
ever present worry about fire losses. Lighter and 
more commodious quarters with their added 
prestige were very evident advantages; that is 
why Fourth Avenue became the center of the silk 
trade. The same thing, with a few changes in 
circumstances, occurred when the garment trades 
moved over on Seventh Avenue, enticed by the 
construction of several modern, fireproof loft 
buildings especially adapted to their needs. 

In considering the period of deterioration or, 
to use a better word, reconstruction, property own- 
ers should remember that they must not depend 
altogether on natural growth to rehabilitate their 
property, otherwise the transition period will 
cover too long atime. If the property is properly 
administered, it will not only produce a fair 
income during the months of change, but the 
transition period will be greatly shortened. En- 
tire neighborhoods have been known to change 
from residence to business within three to five 
years. 


Real Estate a Desirable Investment 


It is doubtful whether the general public 
realizes the immense fortunes which have been 
built up by carefully chosen property invest- 
ments ; too much stress is placed on the period of 
change incident to shifting centers, and the aver- 
age person loses sight of the enormous gains in 
contemplation of the temporary loss. But seldom 
is there a permanent loss; it is merely a case of 
marking time. 

When business begins to creep in on a resi- 
dential section it is the first indication of a coming 
increase in value. But owners become dissatisfied 
and move to pleasanter locations; the houses are 
rented, first to private families, later as boarding 
and rooming houses; and, instead of an effort be- 
ing made to systematically improve the property, 
it is allowed to run down. Herein the owner 
demonstrates that he does not know what his 
property will do for him. He either overstays his 
market, or, through misunderstanding conditions, 
misses opportunities to profit. 

I have seen business-property yield as high as 
35 per cent. annual net returns on the cash in- 
vested. By the right application of the principle 
of amortization, a carefully selected, wisely man- 
aged property, mortgaged for 75 per cent. of its 
value, can, in twenty-seven years, effect a com- 
plete amortization of both the mortgage and of the 









cash investment. Thereafter the property, lang 
and building, can be owned free and clear of aj 
encumbrances. 

New York real estate is one of the most yq. 
uable investments a man can make, if he studie, 
his property and buys to advantage. The re 
estate investor always has his property under his 
direct control, whereas the man who buys stock, 
or bonds delegates all his authority to others. 
a man is a good business man, he can get greater 
safety and better returns in a real estate inves. 
ment than in any other. If he is not equipped 
to handle all details himself, he should place it ip 
the hands of a responsible agent whom he shoul 
select with the same care that he would his banker. 
his lawyer, or his physician. 

Some people contend that real estate is not q 
desirable investment because it is not a liquid 
asset, whereas I maintain that this constitutes one 
of its most desirable attributes. When a man js 
hard pressed or becomes panic-stricken, he dis- 
poses of his stocks and bonds, but, where he must 
hold his real estate, he often finds that it saves the 
day for him. If real estate is bought right and 
managed properly, it becomes the best possible 
form of life insurance. It puts children through 
college, sets them up in business and, as the years 
go by, builds for them a comfortable fortune. 








Pays to Improve Property 


There is no better investment for a man of 
means, particularly with a family of growing chil- 
dren, than some centrally located corner property 
under a long-term net lease; for there is an in- 
evitable enhancement in value as the years pass. 
This enhancement is a gift to him from six mil- 
lion people of New York who are working night 
and day to help make his property more valuable. 

Centrally located business property should yield 
a minimum net return of 10 per cent., if properly 
managed. Good management is of almost as 
much importance as location, as it often converts 
an undesirable property into an income producing 
investment. It is the business of the real estate 
man to know the most advantageous uses to which 
a piece of property can be put and when he is 
called into consultation he can often suggest means 
of improvement which were never dreamed of by 
the owner. 

There is practically no property which is 
not capable of marked improvement, if rightly 
handled. Quite often an owner “pulls his chest- 
nuts out of the fire” by so improving his property 
in a run-down neighborhood that it immediately 
begins to show marked financial returns. 

In spite of the fact that it generally returns such 
excellent results, real estate is probably the most 
abused of investments. A man will buy a piece of 
improved real estate and expect it to yield an in- 
come, with little or no attention and, more often 
than not, with a wrong policy as to his budget for 
oneration, amortization, and depreciation. Yet. in 
spite of all this, it continues to increase in value, 
for, even if the buildings go to pieces, the ground 
value continues to rise. 

The investing public is gradually beginning to 
realize that good business property offers enor- 
mous returns as°a permanent investment. Pro- 
fessional men, or those engaged in some occupa- 
tion which has a periodic limit, secure an income 
for later life by investing during their producing 
vears. Nor need they always look far into the 
future for their returns, for property rightly se- 
lected, managed, and financed, has been known to 
vie'd sufficient income to pay back the entire 
— with interest in the fifth year of owner- 
ship. 

Real estate properly handled must yield returns. 
if it has been bought with a view to future growth. 
As to what it has actually done in the way of 
building up fortunes, you have only to consider 
sich holdings as those of the Astors. Wendell: 
Rhinelanders, and Gerrys—which makes it hard 
to believe that all Peter Minuet paid for Man- 

hattan was twenty-four dollars in trinkets. 
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ne, 
HAT lies ahead in business? That és what all are keen “Do you, or do you not, look for improvement in activity 
to know. “Forbes” is requesting large employers of during the next few months? 
workers, financial leaders and other important men of affairs to “Why? 

n of present facts, figures and deductions for the enlightenment and “Can you offer any constructive suggestions?” 

chil. quidance of the many thousands of responsible business men who Excellent, thoughtful, authoritative replies are coming to 
erty read this publication. The questions submitted follow: hand. On the whole they furnish food for encouragement. Some 
n in “Ts unemployment increasing or decreasing in your part of were published in previous issues; others are presented herewith ; 
pass, the country? and more will follow. 

mil- 
1g, 
= one offered is that it is highly important for some- call for the expenditure of about $73,000,000 
vield Solution of Labor Problem body to find a way, in the face of the continued more. 
erly ; comparatively high cost of living, to solve the This program is the largest ever carried out, 
a Essential Savs Reyonlds labor problem so that there may be such an even and includes $3.000,000 for land, $13,000,000 for 
oe ee sane —— ——. vg all may exchange buildings, $61,000,000 for central office 
cing nd employment and be assured of a fair pur- equipment, $42,000,000 for sub-station equipment, 
tate eit mg eee chasing power. $34,000.000 for pole and wire lines, $36,000,000 
hich for cables, and $6,000,000 for underground con- 
e is Cnicaco, IL. duits. 
ans As rapidly as it is completed, the new plant and 
* Editor. “Forbes”: equipment will be put into service for telephone 

; According to the most authentic reports that users by the American Telephone and Telegraph 

is have come to me, there has been a slight decrease Company and associated operating companies, and 
atly in unemployment during the past few weeks. it will earn a proportionate share of the necessary 
ast- There seem to be a few less idle men upon the income of the Bell System. 
rty streets and, among our customers, employers with f The new —— — a provided 
ely whom I have talked say that they are taking on Vv 4 or a net gain during the past twelve months of 
. some men. “ . . Working Force of Bell Co. over half a million new niaionen. 
ich Answering your second question, it seems to As Large As Ever Employed 
ost me that there is now a definite trend forward. It 
of is not especially marked and so far has none of 
in- the indications of a rapid upward swing in busi- AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH \ 
en ness. Whether the improvement is merely sea- COMPANY 
or sonal, or deeper-rooted and likely to be far-reach- 
in ing, is problematical. New York, N. Y. 
Ie, You ask, “Why ?” , a . 
id My reply is that in all seasons of inactivity, ac- Editor, “Forbes” : : 

companied by diminished purchases, we in this IT can only speak for the Bell System, which, as 7 x 

™ country go to extremes, as happened during the — operates all —~ of the a. , Protests Against Large 
r- latter part of 1920 and the first half of the present ur companies no longer have any difficulty in : Pi 
Z vear. The decided curtailment upon the to of obtaining all the employees needed, and they find Increase of Tariff Duties 
i. so many buyers naturally induced diminished out- _ or of i itd is much ne o 
| put anc heir stocks run it has been for several years past. In spite o 
e and caused merchants to let the y P p MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 





low; for, although the people may declare a 
buyers’ strike, there are some things they must 
have, and, despite restricted consumption, in time 
accumulated stocks of merchandise will disappear. 
This process has been going on and now there 
must be some replenishment. Whether the mo- 
mentum gained will radiate into enough lines and 
carry with it enough power to extend over a pe- 
riod of months, is one of the big questions. In 
order to answer it we may be obliged to wait a 
while longer to be able to gauge the situation in 
the light of further experience. 

The process of readjustment is slow. Many 
suggestions have been made, some of them sup- 
posedly of a constructive nature. About the best 


this increased efficiency, the demands of our busi- 
ness are such that we have as large a force em- 
ployed as at any time in our history. 

The payroll for the Bell operating companies 
during 1921 will aggregate, in round figures, 
about $265,000,000, representing a corresponding 
employment of skilled labor. 

In order to provide sufficient facilities to meet 
the public demand for telephone service, the oper- 
ating companies of the Bell System have, for 
1921, a construction program amounting to 
$195,000,000. 

Up to August 31, the actual gross expenditures 
for new construction reached $122,000,000, and 
the plans for the last four months of this year 


Curcaco, ILL. 


Editor, “Forbes”: 


I believe unemployment is increasing somewhat 
in the Central West as a whole. As to improve- 
ment within the next few months, I have no rea- 
son to think conditions are such as will lead to 
greater activity in the near future. 

First, the cost of building is so very high that, 
except in urgent cases, building will be stagnant. 
One cannot build for investment and expect a fair 
return on the present high costs. 

Secondly, I find a growing feeling of uncer- 
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tainty on account of the vacillating attitude of 
Congress on questions of revenue and taxation. 
Merchants everywhere look askance at the great 
uncertainty in this vast field of enterprise caused 
by the evident attempt of Congress to largely in- 
crease the cost of merchandise to the consuming 
public by the so-called American plan of assessing 
duties. This extra burden placed on the consumer 
is possibly not as harmful as the tremendous un- 
certainty placed on the merchant as to what his 
goods will probably cost a year hence. 

As merchants, we protest against this, and, as 
large American manufacturers, we protest against 
a large increase in duties, either direct or under the 
guise of a so-called Americanization plan, which 
we firmly believe will destroy the foreign markets 
for our agricultural products and thereby cause 
an extension of present unemployment and drive 
the American farmer still further into bankruptcy. 

Of what value are warehouses filled with cotton, 
wheat, and corn, if commerce is dead ? 


uae 
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S. O. Planning Improvements 
to Give Work to Unemployed 





STANDARD OIL COMPANY 
OF NEW JERSEY 
New York, N. Y. 
Editor, “Forbes”: 

I shall confine my reply to conditions prevailing 
in the Standard Oil Company (N. J.) and sub- 
sidiaries. 

Within this limitation, I can state that unem- 
ployment is decreasing, not alone because of a 
slight betterment in the general business situation, 
but for the reason that we have set out to create 
additional work in order to keep more men em- 
ployed. I confidently look for an improvement in 
activity around our refineries during the next few 
months. 

We believe that the President’s conference on 
unemployment produced a practical and valuable 
suggestion for relieving the existing idleness. 
There is enough optional work waiting to give at 
least part time employment to every worker who 
wants it—if the work can be done at a fair cost. 


Although work has been very slack at our three 
New Jersey refineries, we have made a survey of 
possible repairs and reconstruction which 6rd. 
narily would be cared for throughout the cominy 
year, with a view to pushing such work ahead in 
order to furnish more hours of employment. 

To do this work at a cost comparable with wha; 
outside contractors are willing to take it for, we 
asked our men to accept a 10 per cent. red:ction 
in wages, since our wage scale is considerably 
higher than that of other industries in the locality. 
This the men have agreed upon, by voluntarily 
surrendering a 10 per cent. cost of living bonus to 
which they were entitled; and some $2,009,000 
will be expended, which but for the condition of 
unemployment existing, would not be appropriated 
at this time. 


Lk 





What Partial Payment Investors Should Know 


This is the second of two articles written 
for “Forbes” by Robert L. Smitley in re- 
sponse to many mquiries from large and 
small investors as to the workings of the 
partial payment plan. The first article traced 
the development of odd-lot trading and in- 
stallment investing, and, by informing the 
reader as to the workings of legitimate in- 
vestment machinery, put him in a position to 
more readily detect the irregularities of the 


uiscrupulous dealer. 
A brokerage firm in that it owns the wares 

it offers, having purchased them through 
underwriting and syndication. Its profits are de- 
rived from the difference between the purchase 
price and the price at which it sells to the public. 

Very few investment firms have adopted the 
partial payment plan, and one cannot find a very 
adequate reason for their not doing so, except 
that the use of this plan by unscrupulous firms 
has given it a bad odor. However, there are in- 
stances ef its use by a few well-known, highly 
respected firms. To illustrate its advantages 
from the investment viewpoint, the following is 
taken from a pamphlet of Halsey, Stuart & Co.: 

The investor who uses our Partial Payment Plan, 

selects from our extensive list of bonds the one 
which suits his requirements as to denomination 
($100, $500. $1,000), maturity and yield. The liberal 
features of the plan necessitate the limitation of 
its terms to issues which we have sponsored and 
have in stock. We cannot extend its application to 
issues which we are obliged to purchase on the mar- 
ket on customers’ orders, or to Liberty Bonds. 

In this example the purchaser makes an initial 
payment of at least 10 per cent. and completes 
his payments at the rate of 10 per cent. each 
month ; and, if payments are allowed to lapse for 
more than 15 days after due, the firm may sell 
the investment and remit the balance, after ad- 
justing to market price and deducting interest 
charges. 

But, to come back to the brokerage feature; 
it has been demonstrated by actual experience 
that by far the greater percentage of customers 
entering into the partial payment plan fail to con- 
tinue on the lines set forth, but are inclined to 
sell if they are able to sell at a profit. Their 
accounts become, therefore, ordinary speculative 
accounts. 

Since the partial payment client has become a 
margin trader—in most cases—what is his specu- 
lative situation? Those who are acquainted with 


PURE investment firm differs from a 


Pitfalls of Installment Buying— 
How Brokers and Bankers 
Can Aid 


By Robert L. Smitley 


speculation know that the stock market moves in 
cycles. There is the broad economic swing last- 
ing for a year to five or more years; then comes 
the intermediate or reactionary swing; and finally 
there is the day-to-day swing due to the imme- 











Watch Your Step! 


HE partial payment plan of investing has 
many obvious advantages which have 
been adequately capitalized by those whose 
business it is to sell the idea to the public. 
From the disinterested point of view, how- 
ever, there are visible many pitfalls to trap 
the unwary investor; and the most dangerous 
of these is the solicitation of commitments in 
speculative stocks under the guise: of mstall- 
ment investing. Mr. Smitley’s warning that 
“the risk assumed by the client in connection 
with the partial payment plan is just the 
same as the risk assumed by the ordmary 
speculator on margin” cannot be too strongly 
emphasized. The investor who is impor- 
tuned to purchase speculative stocks and pay 
for them a little at a time should very care- 
fully watch his step. 








ee 


diate or the so-called technical position of the 
market. For the speculator to derive advantage 
from these speculative swings of the market he 
must be able to sell short as well as to go long, 
or, during the downward swings, he must stay 
out of the market. The margin trader, evolu- 
tionized from the partial payment plan investor, 
is a one-sided speculator. He knows how only 
to buv stocks. He is always “long.” The very 
psychology of the situation works against him 
and, unless he is financially able to pay for his 
purchased stock and become “an involuntary in- 
vestor” until the cycle again turns in his favor, 
he is in great danger of losing whatever funds 
he started with. 


As applied to speculation the principle of par- 
tial payment is altogether wrong. 

There is nothing in the constitution of the New 
York Stock Exchange to prevent the adoption 
of the plan—if properly used. In fact, there is 
not a firm or bank but would permit the adoption 
of the partial payment plan by a client with funds 
or credit purchasing a high-grade security. As 
has been noted, even the United States Govern- 
ment was glad to adopt it. 

But the average Stock Exchange firm finds the 
plan too costly to undertake. The cost of main- 
taining a correspondence department—sometimes 
camouflaged as a statistical department—the over- 
head for many bookkeepers and for extensive 
order departments, etc., is usually too great. 
These costs and the losses through errors often 
more than offset the profits derived through com- 
mission and brokerage. The machinery of Stock 
Exchange firms really necessitates such an- 
nouncements, for protection, as, ““We reserve the 
right to decline to purchase any stock which we 
consider unsafe for the buyer,” or “should there 
be a decline of so great an extent that your ini- 
tial deposit and monthly payments would be in- 
sufficient to preserve a balance in your favor, we 
would be required under the rules of the New 
York Stock Exchange to call for a special pay- 
ment in order to give you adequate protection.” 
Until the normal brokerage profits are more than 
they are to-day, it is doubtful if the principle of 
partial payments will meet with much favor in 
stock brokerage. 

The risk assumed by the client in connection 
with the partial payment plan ts just the same as 
the risk assumed by the ordinary speculator on 
margin. 

The laws covering margin transactions also 
cover partial payment transactions. If the client 
signs the regulation form required by brokers 
to get around the law against re-hypothecation of 
securities and permit their sale when margin is 
at a low point, under the rules of the exchange, 
he is not one whit better off than the margin 
account trader. He may be notified by the bro- 
ker to put up more money or be sold out at a cer- 
tain time; and, if the funds are not forthcoming, 
his account is closed out. 

The partial payment investor ts in no different 
position in his relations to the broker who fails 
than és the ordinary margin trader. In case of 
failure of the broker he becomes a general credi- 
tor pro rata—which usually means about nothing. 

(Continued on page 89) 
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71S CARROLL, head of the Consumers’ 
Pie Baking Company, of Brooklyn, has 
found that baking pies and making friends 
| in hand. He has discovered that the 


7 


me ‘re of happiness of his workers is the ba- 
rometer of success; for happy workers pull to- 
sether. And, as one of the world’s largest pie 
bakers, he can sit back and, contemplating his past 
struggles, give sound advice on the employment 


problems of to-day. : : 

There has never been a reduction of wages in 
the Consumers’ Pie Baking Company ; their wages 
exceed the union scale; any employee has a chance 
to make good in any department ; they have passed 
in six years from bankruptcy to an annual busi- 
ness of $1,000,000 ; and they have found that their 
gospel of teamwork, good wages and small profits 
spells success. ; 

One is interested in such a business; one seeks 
it out with a cagey feeling to see if it’s really all 
true-—this talk of being able to make money, when 
other firms are howling that high wages prevent 
their making expenses. But I found Louis Car- 
roll to be a young man, who, after a hard struggle, 
has succeeded and is willing to tell modestly, but 
honestly and straightforwardly, just how he did it. 
It is not the spectacular story of a rapid-fire, war- 
time success, but the history of the gradual, steady 
erowth of a business to which wartimes acted as a 
damper, involving scarcity of materials, high 
prices and heavy expenditures. 

Louis Carroll went to the Consumer’s after 
serving as a clerk with Armour & Co. He took 
charge of the books at first; and so fully did he 
inspire the confidence of the company officials and 
creditors that the business, then insolvent, was as- 
signed to him. With the ambition to pay one 
hundred cents on the dollar, he strove to pull out 
of the hole. As a first step he established a weekly 
instead of monthly system of balancing accounts. 
He was thus able to nip in the bud losses due to 
mistakes in management. That system he still 
maintains and recommends to any company with 
an unsatisfactory monthly return. 


Assumes Control of Company 


\t this time Louis Carroll was working and study- 
ing a minimum of eighteen hours a day. He was 
married and the father of two lusty young Carrolls 
whose future caused him some troubled thoughts ; 
he was trimming his sails and going as close to the 
wind in his personal finances as he could. It was 
courageous of him to invest in the stock of the 
company when such an investment seemed least 
propitious. But stockholders were glad to get out, 
and he paid what they asked for their shares, 
plowing back his money into the company as fast 
as he earned it. Gradually he was getting the 
company’s creditors paid off, and finally he gained 
control. One other large stockholder remainea, 
but he was an elderly man who was eager w ve 
free from business cares, and Carroll bought nis 
stock for more than he asked. He had paid for 
the other stock whatever was asked, for he wanted 
everyone satisfied—friendly to the company. 

“T used to sit and wonder, after reading maga- 

ines such as ‘Forbes,’” said Mr. Carroll, “how 

hig men really got there—how they met their prob- 
lems. For, even if I did own the company, I was 
poor. I had no margin, and notes were forever 
oming due, and I wondered where in the world 
the money to pay them was coming from. But 
somehow I always managed to get it.” 

It was suggested to Mr. Carroll that expenses 
might be cut by using less costly materials. But 
he resolved that nothing but the best quality of 
materials should ever go into his pies. 

“The sort of pies I wanted to bake,” he told me, 
“were the kind your mother makes—the kind into 
which she puts her highest culinary talent, plus the 
best fruits and pastry ingredients that she can buy 
from her grocer.” 


FORBES 


BankruptConcern Became Profit- 
Maker When the Workers 
Pulled Together 


By E. P. Curtis 


Then came the suggestion, “Cut wages.” 

“Never,” he said. “I will pay my men the ut- 
most they can earn.” 

So he called the men together. He told them 
about the notes that were coming due. He told 
them of his ambitions. He told them just how the 
company stood. No wages would be reduced, he 
said, but every man must help to keep the com- 
pany able to retain all the men and able to continue 
the wage scale. There were suggestions and 














LOUIS CARROLL 


Head of the Consumers’ Pie Baking Company, of 


Brooklyn, N. Y. In this article Mr. Carroll tells 

how, in six years, he developed this concern from 

bankruptcy to an annual business of $1,000,000, and 

offers some sound advice on the employment prob- 
lems of to-day 


worthwhile advice. They closed the conference 
determined to do, singly and collectively, all they 
could to get things going. 

The result was teamwork. 

Teamwork began to build up a thriving busi- 
ness. Teamwork found new fields for pies. 
Teamwork got after the untouched territory, the 
unsolicited consumer. Imbued with the spirit of 
teamwork, drivers watched their routes and made 
new customers. The business began to pick up 
so rapidly that output had to be increased; it rose 
to $100,000 a year. 

The men were well paid; but they worked hard. 
Mr. Carroll believes in letting the individual man 
set his own standard. He believes that men work 
best when they are paid well and when they know 
that the product of their daily toil means some- 
thing to them. 

One of the drivers became ill. He had not been 
with them very long, but they continued to pay 
his wages through his long illness. When he re- 
covered he made it plain that he did not expect to 
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| TEAMWORK PULLED HIM OUT OF HOLE 


get his job back, that he was broke, and would 
everlastingly appreciate a $50 loan. He got the 
loan and was told to return the next day. On the 
following morning he came back to find his wagon 
out and his team ready for him. He could scarcely 
see to mount his seat. He is with them still—one 
of their many friends and a loyal employee. 

Asked if such methods were not contrary to 
modern business efficiency, Mr. Carroll replied: 

“T have no ambition to build a big, machine-like, 
efficient organization. I am a human being; I 
have had my hard times. I remember when I was 
a boy, and a poor one at that, selling papers on the 
streets of New York. I don’t want to forget that. 
Such remembrance keeps a man human, as I wish 
to be; and I want my business to remain a human, 
friendly thing, close to my men and dear to them.” 

That spirit of kindness does not extend solely 
to employees; it encompasses all who come in 
friendliness or in need . It is a tradition with them 
to keep their hospitality and spirit as distinct as 
that of the old-fashioned home. It is traditional 
with them that no one need leave their door 
empty-handed. They are dispensers of pies in- 
numerable that bring back the memory of joyful 
childhood when, on baking days, one might re- 
ceive a juicy hot piece of pie, fresh and golden 
from the oven. You are offered a pie when you 
visit them. The workers among the poor stop 
and get pies, the Sisters come in for pies for their 
charges, the boys from the engine house and the 
force receive pies. Lastly, about their doors 
cluster the little knot of ever-changing, shabby, 
out-of-a-job chaps, and the ragged, absolute down- 
and-outers. And it is an iron-clad rule that no 
one shall ever be turned away. They all get their 
hunks of pie. 


War Problem Hardest 


“But isn’t it costly?” I asked. 

“Costly, yes, if you want to look at it that way,” 
replied Mr. Carroll. “But we don’t figure that it 
costs us anything. We are making money. We 
have never found that we have lost one cent 
through kindness. We want to be friends with 
everyone. Our friends are business getters; but 
that doesn’t mean that we give for that reason. 
What can we expect from a poor broken man? 
Nothing. But we like to do it. It is our pleasure. 
And, so long as we are making money, can any- 
one say that it costs us anything ?” 

I asked Mr. Carroll what in all his business ex- 
perience had been his hardest day. 

“During the war,” he answered. “There was 
a scarcity of sugar. Bakers could get it. But it 
had to be bought in large amounts and it came 
hard for the man with a small margin. I was 
asked many times to speculate, to buy a lot of 
sugar and sell to those who could not get it. I 
refused. But the time came when I had to have 
a large order. The sugar was delivered, and I 
required $6,000 to pay for it. I didn’t know 
where the money was coming from; I just thought 
the end had come—and for an amount that, in 
business, seems comparatively small. Bit by bit, 
I raised it, among my friends and relatives, and in 
the morning I was able to pay the bill. That was 
my hardest business day; because I do not count 
as hard those days when I went to work on Mon- 
day and was still working on Wednesday morning. 

“But since that sugar incident, I have never 
had to face another such crisis. Production began 
to increase gradually, and from a little company 
we grew into a very large one. Our development 
was gradual enough to be sound. Dean Johnson, 
who was one of my instructors at New 
York University, in giving his excellent advice 
had spoken against speculation. There were 
times when I had large amounts of money on 
hand; I thought of playing Wall Street, but re- 
sisted, and the stocks that I was tempted to buy 

(Continued on page 89) 
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FORBES 


PRACTICAL TIPS FOR ADVERTISERS 


This is the fifth of a series of instructive artt- 
cles on the elements of advertising, by Herbert 
N. Casson. Mr. Casson is well known in this 
country as the author of “The Romance of Steel” 
“The Romance of the Reaper,’ “Htstory of the 
Telephone” and many other books covering eco- 
nomic history. Mr. Casson is now editor of “The 
Efficiency Magazine,” one of the most popular 
publications in Great Britain. 


your goods.” It also points out the best 
way of securing this knowledge. 

The common fault of much advertising, and 
salesmanship, too, is sheer IGNORANCE. The ad- 
vertising writers and sales persons simply don’t 
know what they are talking about. 

They have little or no knowledge of the goods 
they are trying to sell. They are only babbling 
“nice”; “best”; “cheap”; “pretty”; “bargain” ; 
“latest”; and many other such words that have 
lost their force long ago. 

The vast bulk of sales people are, as everybody 
knows, untrained amateurs, who are quite unfit 
to stand behind a counter and give an intelligent 
service to the public. The flood of girls into our 
shops has lowered the level of salesmanship more 
than most of us realize. These girls are seldom 
ambitious, and still more seldom loyal. They re- 
gard a job as.a temporary hardship; and conse- 
quently they are careless and indifferent. They 
toss goods upon the counter as though they were 
selling dead cats. Their attitude toward their 
own goods is one of dislike tempered with pa- 
tience. The only thing they know clearly is the 
price; and if a customer does not buy quickly, 
and hand over his money he is a bore and a 
nuisance, 


Sales People Must Know Wares 


That is the usual thing, which, like most usual 
things, is not good enough. 

Now, one of the objects of advertising is the 
education of the public and the sales people, both, 
as to what QUALITY means. 

Advertising. when properly done, is STAFF 
TRAINING—how few advertisers think of that! 

Advertising not only brings the public to your 
shop. It does more. It teaches your shop as- 
sistants what to say. It prepares them to deal 
with the public. 

In fact, if a merchant wants to put his whole 
business on right lines he must link together the 
buying, the advertising and the selling of his 
goods. 

The right process is as follows: 

(1) The buyer writes down a detailed de- 
scription of the goods that he buys. He asks the 
manufacturer for the points of quality. He writes 
these in an “advertising data book.” 

(2) This data book goes to the advertising 
writer, who takes the facts and works them up 
into professional advertisements. 

(3) The advertisements go to the shop assist- 
ants at 9:15 every morning. They are studied 
by the shop assistants ; memorized as far as pos- 
sible. 

Such is a proper INTERLOCKING of buying, ad- 
vertising and selling. It is the technique of good 
salesmanship and shows how indispensable it is 
to have a skilled advertising service. 

The trouble in almost every shop is that THE 
SALES PEOPLE STOP LEARNING. 

They do not keep pace with the goods. They 
do not learn the NEw points of quality. They are 
not in touch with their own merchandise, and 
they cannot describe it properly to customers. 

Some shop assistants depend on manner or 
magnetism or personality. Some depend on mere 
briskness. Others—those over 50—depend on 


dignity. 


a i HIS tip is another way of saying—“Know 


Link Together Buying, Adver- 
tising and Selling of 
Your Goods 


By Herbert N. Casson 


(Copyrighted in Great Britain and U. S. A. All Rights 
Reserved) 


But nothing can take the place of a KNOWL- 
EDGE OF THE GOODS. 

If you don’t know what you’re selling, you are 
sure to miss sales. And your knowledge must 
be up-to-date. 

It is amazing how little the average merchant 
or shop assistant knows about his own goods. 
How many people, selling woolen goods, can tell 
you the difference between a woolen and a cotton 
fibre? How many people, selling collars, can tell 
you how a collar is made? How many people, 
selling razors, can tell you how the blades are 
tempered ? 

Is it not true that most goods are sold stupidly 
and advertised stupidly, by people who don't 











OME PEOPLE scratch their 
heads and think; others just 
scratch their heads. 


SOME ADVERTISEMENTS 
talk facts; others just talk. 


KNOW YOUR GOODS and 
you'll be able to talk their Qual- 
ity Points—and sell ’em. 























know the quality points of the goods? Now, the 
quickest and most practical way to change this 
absurd situation is to describe the goods correctly 
in the advertisement, and to use the advertise- 
ments to instruct the sales people. 

THE POINTS OF QUALITY! What are they? 
How can they best be displayed? How can the 
goods be proved to be worth a little more than 
the price? These are the vital questions of sales- 
manship, and no fluency—no glibness—no brisk- 
ness, will make up for the neglect of them. To 
show exactly what I mean, here are a few ex- 
tracts from professional advertisements, which 
give the quality points of the goods: 





Vapor Oil Stoves. 


A 3% lb. chicken will roast tender as butter 
in 70 minutes by actual test. Biscuits require 12 
minutes. Toast requires 8 minutes. This stove 
burns like a gas range. It gives two rings of in- 
tense flame instead of one. It saves 25 per cent. 
of fuel and gives 19 hours’ heat from one gallon 
of oil. 


Gillette Razor. 


The new improved Gillette has a Fulcrum 
Shoulder, Overhanging Cap, Channeled Guard, 
Automatic Adjustment and Diamond Knurled 
Handle. These improvements mean a finer shave, 
longer service and more shaves from your blades. 


Glaxo. 


During the month of September, in Rotherham, 
240 babies under one year were fed on Glaxo, 
and only 1 died. Glaxo is not a secret mixture of 
starch, flour, or malt, but fresh clean milk, with 
cream and milk-sugar added. The water, which 
is the germ-carrier, is driven off by the Glaxo 
Process, so that the dried milk is bacterially pure. 


Palmolive Shaving Cream 


Multiplies itself in lather 250 times and lasts 
for 10 minutes. Softens the beard in one minute. 
Contains a blend of palm and olive oils, that 
soothes the skin. We tested 130 formulas before 


we perfected this Cream. 


In the above advertisements the copy consis(, 
of FACTS, not TALK. These advertisements coylj 
not have been written by a man who had neve; 
seen the goods. 

Such advertising convinces those who read it. 
It gives real information. It gives the news of 
the goods. 

This type of advertising is as rare, almost, as 
four-leafed shamrocks. Often you may look over 
50 advertisements, and not see one that really 
DESCRIBES the goods. 

Most advertisements are not really descriptive, 
as they ought to be. They are enthusiastic, flat. 
tering, and beseeching ; but they are certainly not 
descriptive. . 

Sometimes, no doubt, a Psalm of Praise may 
pass itself off as an advertisement; but in my 
opinion the Psalm of Praise has become too com- 
mon and stale. 

An advertisement should be written, not to 
please the seller, but to convince the buyer. An 
advertisement may be more than a Psalm—more 
than a Shout—more than a page of Self-praise. 

It may be a clear, vivid description of the 
superior qualities of the goods. It may be in- 
formation, given in a striking way, by picture and 
type. It may render a real sERVICE to the buyer, 
by enabling him to buy more intelligently what- 
ever he wants. 


Dont’s for Officials 


‘By C. E. CARSON 


Superintendent of the Ft. Dodge, Des Moines and 
Southern R. R. 


Don’t nag. Many a good man has been nagged 
into inefficiency. 

Don’t humiliate a man by advertising his short- 
comings from the housetops, but quietly point 
them out to him. He will lose an arm for you. 

Don’t treat your men as if they belonged to 
the kindergarten class. Chances are they are 
better posted than you are. 

Don’t be afraid to compliment an employee for 
some commendable service. 

Don’t forget that where some of your men are 
making mistakes that cost dollars, you may, by 
pursuing a mistaken policy, cost the company 
thousands. 


Don’t forget that a man who will stand for a 


“cussing” because of some mistake or oversight 
is not the kind of man who is able to help admin- 
istration. He should be fired. 

Dont forget that while you are checking every- 
body else up it might be a good thing for you to 
make a careful inventory of yourself. 


Finally: Let each action be sweetened by a 
little of the milk of human kindness. It will 
cause you to have pleasant recollections after 
you have been laid on the shelf and enable you 
to look your old associates in the eyes. 





From the point of view of efficiency I should 
say that the following things are very unlucky :— 


(1) Arriving ten minutes late. 

(2) Quitting work ten minutes too soon. 

(3) Starting a job before planning it. 

(4) Spelling a customer’s name wrong. 

(5) Putting the blame on some one else. 

(6) Making the same mistake twice. 

(7) Getting angry three times in the same ‘ay. 

(8) Taking eight hours’ pay for six hours 
work. 

(9) Thinking of a horse race while operating 
a lathe. 

(10) Running upstairs after a heavy meal.— 
The Efficiency Magazine. 
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PANAMA CANAL’S EFFECT ON TRADE 


HE full significance of the Panama Canal 
T in its effect upon international trade routes 
is becoming apparent with the gradual 
emancipation of trade from the many artificial 
restrictions incident to the war. 

The opening of the canal in August, 1914, was 
eclipsed by the outbreak of the European War. 

Government requisitioning, high freights, scar- 
city of tonnage, financial and industrial uncer- 
tainties, and fueling difficulties SO limited traffic 
that it has been difficult to distinguish between 
changes in trade routes due to war conditions and 
those which could be directly attributed to the 
new waterway. It is certain, however, that the 
Panama Canal has had, in its seven years of 
operation, a potent effect on both the domestic 
trade of the United States and international 
trade, and it is now possible, by a study of the 
traffic returns, to discover the most clearly de- 
fined of the new trade routes already firmly es- 
tablished. 

Five new lanes of travel are clearly apparent. 
Of these the first two are of prime importance 
to Europe: they are the routes that link the Eu- 
ropean ports to the Pacific ports of North and 
South America. The Atlantic ports of the United 
States enjoy two new routes to the same destina- 
tions. The fifth new route, that from the Atlan- 
tic ports of the United States to the Far East, 1s 
not paralleled by one to Europe, as almost all the 
Asiatic ports are nearer Western Europe by the 
Suez than by the Panama Canal. Other well- 
defined routes of secondary importance are those 
between Australasia and the Atlantic ports of 
Europe and the United States, and that between 
the east coast of Mexico and the west coast of 
South America. 


Growth of Trade with Asia 


In addition to the advantages of reducing sail- 
ing distance and time, the saving of fuel, which 
constitutes one of the largest items of a ships 
operating expense, is also an important factor in 
determining a trade route. As an added advan- 
tage to the Panama routes, the prices of coal and 
oil at the stations on the Panama Canal are con- 
siderably lower than at many coaling stations on 
the Suez and the Magellan routes. 

The reduction in nautical miles effected by the 
Panama Canal, as determined by the Hydro- 
graphic Service of the United States, is shown 
by the following table: 


Reduction in Nautical Miles Effected by 
Panama Canal 





Route with ¢ From ‘ 

which New New _Liver- 

To compared York Orleans pool 
Seattle ics daca Magellan 7,873 8,873 5,666 
San Francisco. Magellan 7,873 8,873 5,666 
Honolulu ...... Magellan 6,610 7,610 4,403 
Guayaquil ..... Magellan 7,405 8,405 5,198 
Valparaiso .... Magellan 3,747 4,747 1,540 
Iquique .......Magellan 5,139 6,139 2,932 
Yoxohama ....Suez 2,964 5,404 *637 
Shanghai ......Suez 1,233 3,322 *3,011 
Hongkong ....Suez 7 1,618  *4,021 
Manila ........Suez tT 862 *4,312 
SVINCY. a cascca Suez 3,635 5,587 * 184 
Wellington ....Magellan 2,493 3,493 1,366 





_*Distance by which Panama Canal route exceeds 
Suez route. 
yDistance practically the same by both routes. 
{Difference between Panama and Suez routes. 


The sea route from New York to Seattle is 
shortened 7,873 miles and New Orleans is nearer 
Seattle by 8,873 miles by using the Panama Canal 
instead of the Magellan route, while the route 
trom Liverpool to Seattle is shortened by 5,666 
miles. 

The shifting of ocean trade routes as a result 
of the war and the opening of the canal has af- 
tected no country more markedly than the United 





With War Restrictions Removed, 
Full Significance of New 
Lanes Is Revealed 


By Joseph A. Broderick 


Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce in 
New York 


States. Perhaps the most significant advantage 
from the standpoint of its foreign trade is the 
reduction in distance to the ports of the Far East, 
for the geographic relations between the great 
trade centers on the eastern coast of the United 
States and Pacific markets are such as to offer 
even greater opportunities to this country than 
to others. New York is 6,610 miles nearer 
Honolulu by the Panama than by the Magellan 
route, 2,964 miles nearer Yokohama and 1,233 
miles nearer Shanghai by the Panama Canal than 
by the Suez Canal. 

New trade relations have already been estab- 
lished with many of the Asiatic ports, which in- 
dicate the favorable position in which the United 
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A merchant vessel being pulled through one of the 

locks of the Panama Canal by four electric “mules.” 

In the fiscal year ended June 30, 2,892 ships passed 
through the canal 


States has now been placed for obtaining a large 
share of world trade, and the increase during and 
since the war of shipments of Asiatic products 
to the United States is undoubtedly due in con- 
siderable part to the new waterway. 

The Suez Canal is still the connecting link be- 
tween the principal ports of Europe and the Far 
East. Of Far Eastern ports, shown in the above 
table, Wellington is the only one nearer Liverpool 
by the Panama Canal than by the Suez, but the 
Panama route has distinct advantages in the trade 
of Europe with the west coasts of both North 
and South America and with Australasia. 

Sydney is 3,635 miles nearer to New York by 
the Panama Canal than by the Suez Canal and 
Wellington is 2,493 miles nearer New York by 
the Panama Canal than by the Magellan route. 
The eastern ports of the United States are nearer 
New Zealand and the east coast of Australia than 
are the ports of western Europe. The wool 
which was formerly sent from Australia to Eu- 
rope and transshipped to the United States is now 
sent directly to the American mills. On the other 
hand, large quantities of wheat, frozen meats, and 
other products are now sent from Australia 


through the Panama Canal to thickly populated 
countries of Europe. 

Tonnage through the canal on the various 
trade routes in 1920 is shown in the following 
table: 


Commercial Traffic Through The Panal Canal (1920) 
by Trade Routes 


Tons of Cargo—— 
Pacific to Atlantic 








Route Between Total Atlantic to Pacific 
East Coast of United (in long tons) 

States and West Coast 

of South America..... 2,341,242 1,447,849 893,393 
East Coast of United 

States and the Far East 1,827,913 477,640 1,350,273 
Europe and West Coast 

of South America..... 1,322,623 1,062,702 259,921 
Pacific and Atlantic ports 

of United States....... 1,061,652 644,833 416,819 
Europe and West Coast 

of United States....... 859,848 749,447 110,401 
Europe and Australasia. 770,403 459,527 310,876 
United States and Aus- 

ralasi@® «..6066- oy eee 688,312 156,015 532,297 
Mexico and West Coast 

of South America..... 662,963 3,186 659,777 
Cristobal and West Coast 

of South America..... 365,896 251,451 114,445 
Mexico and West Coast 

of United States...... 135,510 6,000 129,510 
East Coast of United 

States and Philippines. 127,494 72,350 55,144 
East Coast of United 

States and Hawaii.... 124,075 24,262 99,813 
Cristobal and West Coast 

of United States...-... 60,115 21,435 38,680 
West Indies and West 

Coast of South America 46,554 46,542 12 
West Coast of Canada 

ONG HUurOpe..s.< sucess * 129,909 * 
Other Toutes: .........00. 7841,519 413,621 $297,989 

BU epic sda dacete sx 11,236,119 5,966,769 5,269,350 


*Not reported separately. 
tIncludes any shipments from Europe to West 
Coast of Canada. 


Trade Advantages in South America 


In the South American trade the United States 
is given noteworthy advantages over its competi- 
tors by the Panama Canal. For, although North 
European ports were also brought nearer to tie 
west coast of South America, the proportionate 
gain to the eastern and southern ports of the 
United States was much greater than was the 
gain to Europe. Before the opening of the canai 
it was only 410 miles farther from Liverpool to 
Valparaiso than from New York. By the Panama 
route Valparaiso is nearer to New York than to 
Liverpool by 2,600 miles. Another change that 
has resulted has been to bring the Pacific ports 
of South America nearer to the Atlantic and Gulf 
ports than to the Pacific ports of the United 
States. For example, the distance from San 
Francisco to Guayaquil, Ecuador, is 3,514 nauti- 
cal miles as compared with 2,847 nautical miles 
from New York to Guayaquil by way of the 
canal. 


Before the canal was opened the trade of Eu- 
rope with the west coast of South America was 
three times that of the United States. Of the 
cargoes which passed through the canal in the 
calendar year 1920 the greatest quantity passing 
over any single route was 2,341,242 tons ship- 
ped over the route between the west coast of 
South America and the east coast of the United 
States. This amount constituted 21 per cent. of 
the total tonnage passing through the canal dur- 
ing that year. Traffic from Europe to the west 
coast was only a little more than half that from 
the United States, and only one-ninth of the total 
tonnage going through the canal. The relatively 
small share of tonnage to the west coast countries 
originating in Europe was partly a result of the 
disorganization of European commerce as a re- 
sult of the war. The trade advantages in South 
America accruing to the United States, however, 
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:hould vastly incréase with the establishment of 
closer economic relations, and better means of 
transportation. 

The following table shows the commercial traf- 
fic that passed through the canal from the time 
of its opening to the close of the fiscal year 1921: 


Commercial Traffic Through Panama Canal 
Cargoes (in 





thousands Tolls (in 

Fiscal year ending No. of of thousands 

June 30: ships long tons) of dollars) 
BOE eeccadsincdc duet 1,072 4,926 4,343 
CS eee 760 «=, = 3,063 2,400 
Se 1,806 7,083 5,631 
Ee ee 2,068 7,200 6,439 
ee rere 2,028 6,947 6,173 
(nen eoren 2,478 9,374 8,514 
«MIDE Rly Sear eee eee 2,892 11,599 11,277 

Total since opening 

| nt 13,104 50,525 44,777 


*Canal was opened to commercial traffic August 

15, 1914. 

{Canal was closed to traffic from September 18, 
1915, to April 15, 1916. 

The total number of tons of cargo which passed 
through the canal during the fiscal year 1921 ex- 
ceeded the tonnage of the fiscal year 1920 by 
2,225,000 tons and the increase in tolls amounted 
to $2,763,000. Since the opening of the canal 
the average toll has been approximately one 
dollar for each ton of cargo transported. 

With the readjustment of transportation the 
intercoastal traffic of the United States has shown 
an increasing tendency to take the Panama route, 
and during the fiscal year 1921 such traffic com- 
prised one-eighth of the total. Several steamship 
lines have established regular and efficient inter- 
coastal service, particular interest attaching to 
this tendency because of recent large shipments 








You Can Help Ex-Service Men by 
Joining Red Cross 


F the men discharged from the Army and 
Navy and yet entitled to government 
medical treatment and aid, there are 26,- 
300 in government and private hospitals. This is 
eight times as many as there were in 1919, and 
the number is increasing. An average of a thou- 
sand men are reporting every month for treat- 
ment ; which shows the truth of the warning from 
the Surgeon General’s office at the close of the 
war, that the nation would not begin to know the 
number of the disabled for a year, and that the 
number would probably not reach its peak before 
1925. Here is the reason: 

Buoyed up by the joy of their return, the men 
went to their homes confident that a little period 
of rest would fit them for the resumption of nor- 
mal lives. Now, however, the hidden disabilities 
are beginning to appear ; old wounds reopen under 
the strain of physical exertion; bits of shrapnel 
work themselves into vital parts of the body ; head 
injuries slowly develop into nervous breakdown; 
and the effects of exposure, hardship, and poison 
gas become evident. 

Many of these men live in the country and are 
unaware of the assistance that the government 
desires to give them. The Red Cross finds them 
in their homes and helps them to obtain govern- 
ment aid, often providing for their families until 
funds arrive. 

Out of the 3,402 active Red Cross chapters, 
2,397 are maintaining organized service for the 
disabled men. Last year, 41,940 disabled men 
still in service and 1,508,640 ex-service men were 
helped by the Red Cross, and 1,550,580 war vet- 
erans and their families were given assistance. 
A total of 32,495 men under the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education were loaned $450,000, 
and 63,655 allotment checks which had gone astray 
were delivered to their owners. 

All this work is in addition to the Disaster Re- 
‘lief, First Aid promotion, Public Health Nursing 
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of citrus fruit and apples from the west to the 
cast coast of the United States. 

The extensive natural resources of Alaska, 
British Columbia, and the Pacific states conduce 
greatly to the traffic through the canal. British 
Columbia possesses 15 per cent. of the area of 
standing merchantable timber in Canada, and pro- 
duces 40 per cent. of the huge fish output and a 
considerable part of the Canadian mineral pro- 
duction. Washington, Oregon, and California 
produce 20 per cent. of the barley, more than 6 
per cent, of the wheat, 12 per cent. of the sheep, 
and 12 per cent. of the wool clip of the United 
States. California is the greatest producer of 
iruit and the Pacific States alone possess more 
than half of the standing timber of the nation. 


Water Route Preferred to Railroads 


Many advantages derived from the use of the 
Panama Canal have been based on the shorten- 
ing of the distance via the canal as compared 
with other water routes. It has been considered 
both in domestic and international transportation 
that the greatest advantages of the canal in com- 
parison with rail routes were in shipping heavy 
and bulky commodities in which low cost of 
transportation was the chief factor and speed in 
delivery a secondary consideration. The chictf 
commodities heretofore shipped through the canal 
have been nitrates, coal, oil, iron and steel, and 
grains. 

Recently refrigerator ship service has been in- 
stalled, which adds a comparatively new feature 
to the advantages of using the canal. The first 
shipment of oranges and lemons from California 
to New York via Panama Canal proved highly 
satisfactory and the transportation cost was only 








70 cents per hundred pounds, as compared With 
$1.66% per hundred pounds by rail. 

The first shipment of citrus fruit by the aij. 
water route from Los Angeles to London, ¢op. 
sisting of ten carloads of oranges and one hyp. 
dred boxes of lemons, passed through the Panam, 
Canal last March, with a considerable saving jp 
freight and a saving of three days in time. Rapig 
service is planned to Eastern markets; and the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce and the Californj, 
I*ruit Growers’ Association have announced their 
support of the all-water route. 

From the time the canal was opened consid- 
erable shipments of wheat have been made from 
Pacific ports of the United States, as well as from 
Chile, Australia, and New Zealand, to Atlantic 
ports of the United States and to European coun. 
tries. Heretofore, Canadian wheat destined fo; 
Atlantic ports has, for the most part, passed over 
the Great Lakes and through the St. Lawrence. 
Recently, on account of the congestion on other 
routes, Canadian wheat was shipped to Europe 
via the Panama Canal. During the fiscal year 
1921, shipments of wheat passing through the 
canal from all Pacific countries aggregated 697,- 
600 long tons, or about 26,000,000 bushels. The 
future importance of this route will be determined 
by the strength of the competition from the new 
Canadian route via Hudson Bay, and of the pro- 
posed Great Lakes-St. Lawrence route. 

In addition to greatly facilitating domestic 
trade, the Panama Canal has placed the United 
States directly at the intersection of important 
international highways and, with the adjustment 
of. commerce to natural channels, the United 
States will be in a position to become an impor- 
tant factor in the economic and commercial life 
of a large part of the Pacific area. 








Neverthe- 


and other activities of the Red Cross. 
less, the organization spent in work for the dis- 
abled men alone last year more than $10,000,000 
—and this is $4,000,000 more than the aggregate 


receipts from the year’s membership dues. It is 
obvious that if the work is to continue and expand 
to meet the need, the membership attained through 
the Fifth Annual Roll Call—November 11-24— 
this year ‘must be greatly increased. 

Six million out of a hundred million people is 
not a very large membership, when it is consid- 
ered that the Red Cross work is of vital impor- 
tance, and should be of vital interest, to the whole 
country. It is hoped that the American people, 
viewing the vast field for relief work which lies 
before the Red Cross in this country, will answer 
in no uncertain voice to the Roll Call this 
November. 





An Executive to Be Successful 


Must Know: 
His job. 
His men. 
The product. 
How to work. 
Job of man ahead of him. 
How to get others to work. 
Relation of his job to factory. 
His job is good while he makes good. 

—J. H. Barringer. 


*x* * xX 


There is always someone in every organization 
to whom the boss instinctively turns when he 
wants something out of the ordinary done—and 
done right.—Simonds Guide. 





Frederick W. Gehle, of the Mechanics 
& Metals National Bank of New York has 
brought back from a recent European trip 
a vivid impression of things as they are, 
under the surface—behind the scenes. He 
tells about it in the November 26 issue. 








Look After the Man—Business 
Will Take Care of Itself 


By Alfred J. Westendorf 


61) ike tha if I ever knew they made bosses 
like that!” 

That ejaculation is the reaction to the 
kind of a condition we must insist on developing. 

No matter what kind of a business you are 
running, 95 per cent. of its success depends upon 
the human beings in it. Unless the great major- 
ity are working in harmony, the result can only 
be disappointing. 

Any plan for increasing the contentment oi 
workers must be built from the bottom up. The 
germ of any new development that is to take 
place must be planted in the minds of several of 
the workmen. Then they will soon be referring 
to it as “our” plan, rather than as the company’s. 

The laboring man has a special skepticism to- 
ward plans for his welfare handed down “ready- 
made. ‘‘What’s the game?” he will ask. 

Many fail in carrying out such a program be- 
cause they fail to make an allowance for the fact 
that it takes time to reach the minds of a body 
of workers and change deep-seated views. 

Men don’t like being mechanical attachments; 
they like the personal relationship. Men are 
“funny guys.” They don’t like to have folks get 
sloppy over them, but they appreciate the little 
things. 

Some people laugh and say it can't be done. 
But most men would rather be happy than rich. 
Their main reason for wanting more money is 
that they think it will make them happy. 

Take a man who is downright contented and 
full of the joy of his job and happy in his hu- 
man relationships. A little more money isn’t 
going to lure him away from that place. 

Mutual confidence develops men more rapidly 
and thoroughly than almost anything else. 

If we start this thing now, we will be ‘ready 
to shift into high when business arrives. 
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We are inclined to think that the world we live 
in to-day is so much better than the world that our 
fathers and our ancestors lived in that we some- 
times give them small thanks for what they have 
done. But just put yourself a half dozen genera- 
tions ahead and look at what you are doing now. 
Isn’t that going to make some contribution to the 
future? The future is going to be just as much 
better than the present as the present is better 
than the past. Let us remember this: The devel- 
opment of modern business has made it possible 
for us to use and to enjoy all the efforts of the 
past, and we by the same token are required by 
the obligations we owe to civilization to give our 
best efforts, not only that the present may be good, 
but that the future of modern business may be as 


sood as the present we are helping to make. 
—Cyrus McCormick, Jr. 
* * Ox 


Not all who climb to the top of the ladder de- 
serve all the credit—sometimes others held the 
tadder for them and taught them while they rose. 

—Statler Salesmanship. 
* 


I have been through five depressions during my 
business life. They all act alike. This latest one 
acts exactly like all the rest. The men, who, if 
business fell off 66 per cent., increased their selling 
effort 75 per cent., managed to pull through as if 
there were no depression, and the efforts of such 
men tend to shorten the period of depression. 

—Thomas Edison. 
7s 

He has achieved success who has lived well, 
laughed often, loved much; who has gained the 
respect of intelligent men and the love of little 
children; who has filled his niche and accom- 
plished his task ; who has left the world better than 
he found it, whether by an improved poppy, a 
perfect poem, or a rescued soul; who has never 
lacked appreciation of earth’s beauty or failed to 
express it; who has always looked for the best 
in others and given the best he had; whose life 
was an inspiration; whose memory a benediction. 
Selected. 





x * x 
The pessimist is a man who thinks the world is 
against him—and he is probably right—Punch. 
.* = -s 





There are two kinds of success. One is the 
very rare kind that comes to the man who has 
the power to do. That is genius. Only a very 
limited amount of the success of life comes to 
persons possessing genius. The average man who 
is suecessful—the average statesman, the aver- 
age public servant, the average soldier, who wins 
what we call great success—is not a genius. He 
is a man who has merely the ordinary qualities. 

—Theodore Roosevelt. 
= 

\Vhen you are down in the mouth, think of 
Jonah. He came out all right—Impressions. 

| should like before I disappear to formulate 
as a last wish that everybody should think of me 
‘a friend. It would be my best reward. I have 
ssed all my existence in being impatient, but as 
ie ebbs from me I have learned patience, and I 
think I can assure you that henceforth I will con- 
iorm to that rule of life. 

Georges Clemenceau, ex-Premier of France. 


Park Your Grouch Outside 


HEN Thompson called the other day, 
My heart began to sink; 
I hoped he’d not sit down to stay— 
He guessed as much, I think. 
My greeting, purposely, was cold 
But, pulling up a chair, 
He smiled serenely as he told 
Mé things were “looking fair.” 


rom glancing often at the door— 
A hint that I employed— 

I soon forgot he was a bore, 
And ceased to be annoyed. 

Tle used to come with clouded face, 
Complaining and sad-eyed, 

But now a change had taken place— 
He’d parked his grouch outside. 


His manner and his speech were bright ; 
He radiated cheer ; 

I missed, with genuine delight, 
His customary sneer ; 

The favor that he asked was small, 
And how could I do less 

Than show my gameness, after all? 
I had to answer yes. 


You may have reason to believe 
That everything is wrong, 

Rut don’t let other men perceive 
Your visage when it’s long; 

Learn all the cheering news you can, 
And wear a smile that’s wide, 

For Luck slips in to aid the man 

Who parks his grouch outside. 

—S. FE. Kiser, in New York American. 
ok * * 

The world is being tried as with fire. Society 
is in revolution. Our civilization is not only un- 
der indictment; it is fighting for very existence. 
Solution is not to be reached by local adjustment. 
Acceptance of international responsibility is un- 
avoidable. Dogmatism and intolerance, whether 
national or individual, will be fatal. An informed 
citizenship—a citizenship imbued with the ideals 
of true democracy, and that spirit and habit of 
service without which democracy cannot stand— 
is indispensable. It is a long struggle in which 
we are engaged. It is to the rising generation 
that the world must turn for help. It is toa youth 
trained to see clearly, to view broadly, to judge 
fairly, and to act fearlessly that we must look for 
better things. The responsibility for his produc- 
tion lies most heavily upon our organized foun- 
dations of learning.—Dr. Farrand, President Cor- 
nell University. 





e¢s 
When you are dead, it may be appreciated that 
something you did was worth while, and some- 
body who follows you may be inspired by your 
example. Surely that is worth living for. 
—Impressions. 
* * « 


Our thoughts make us what we are. Are we 
thinking failure or success ?>—Klix 
+. * * 

The half-back on the football team cannot make 
the successful run around the end unless every 
other man on the team is co-operating fully and 
heartily with him.—John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 


The man who is worthy of being a leader of 
men will never complain of the stupidity of his 
helpers, of the ingratitude of mankind or of the 
inappreciation of the public. These things are all 
a part of the great game of life, and to meet them 
and not go down before them in discouragement 
and defeat, is the final proof of power. 


—Elbert Hubbard. 
* Ok x 


_ Dreams never hurt anybody if he keeps work- 
ing right behind the dream to make as much of it 
come real as he can.—F. W. Woolworth. 





SPARKS 


From Tom Dreier’s Anvil 


When some of your salesmen and managers 
complain that it is hard to make sales and report 
that it is impossible to find buyers for your 
products, remind them that a clover blossom con- 
tains less than one-eight of a grain of sugar, that 
7,000 grains are required to make a pound of 
honey, that a vagabond bee, seeking everywhere 
for sweetness, must obtain this material from 
56,000 clover heads. 

Tell them, too, that the bee is compelled to in- 
sert its proboscis separately into each floret or 
flower tube and that there are about 60 of these 
to each head. 

Remind them that the bee in performing that 
operation 60 times 56,000 or 3,360,000 times, gets 
only enough nectar for one pound of honey- 
and then it doesn’t always get the honey. 

The bee has preached another sermon. 

It is time for some of us to learn what work 
really is. 

‘+ ££ * 

One does not need a great deal of money in 
order to have great influence. This is illustrated 
by the life of Mahatma Ghandi. He doesn’t own 
anything, desires to hold no office and asks for 
no reward other than the opportunity to serve 
the natives of India. His following is so great 
and his influence is so powerful that the British 
government deals with him as if he were an inde- 
pendent ruler of a great nation. He has proved 
conclusively that true greatness is the result of 


unselfish service. 
xk ok 


To be popular at home is a great achievement. 
The man who is loved by the house cat, by the 
dog, by the neighbors’ children, and by his own 
wife is a great man, even if he has never had his 
name in “Who’s Who.” 


* * Xx 


The more I associate with social workers who 
talk glibly about having dedicated their lives to 
public service the greater becomes my respect for 
hard-headed business men who confess frankly 
that they are in business for the money they can 


make. 
*k * Ok 


A young man failed to receive an appointment 
as business manager of an organization for which 
he seemed to be qualified because the president 
learned how inefficiently he managed his own per- 
sonal funds. The man who cannot be efficient in 


his home management isn’t likely to be efficient 
in managing a business institution. 





IS BUSINESS BE 


O what extent has trade actually recovered? 

| It is important that every business man 

should know, because plans and policies 

cannot be intelligently formulated without an ac- 
curate answer. 

No general can plan a campaign without first 
knowing his topography. The topography of a 
business campaign must be a detailed picture of 
trade and financial conditions in all related indus- 
tries. Let us then neither belittle nor exaggerate, 
but seek, with an open mind, to learn just what 
has happened. 

In the first place, we have recovered our mental 
balance and our normal perception. Admittedly 
we, as a people, dashed over the crest of the boom 
in the autumn of 1919 and the spring of 1920 like 
a flock of sheep jumping off a cliff after the green 
grass at the end of a rainbow. As business man- 
agers, we loaded up with raw materials and fin- 
ished goods at top prices; as investors we bought 
inflated industrial securities just when they were 
ready to collapse; as recipients of war wages and 
salaries we saved little or nothing because we 
thought that wages could never come down again 
and unemployment never occur; and as a nation 
we threw business safeguards to the winds. 

The mere fact, therefore, that a general defla- 
tion of prices, credits, wages, producing costs, and 
ideas has occurred without panic, in itself repre- 
sents an accomplishment without precedent in our 
entire history. But deflation is a sobering process 
—accompanied by a severe headache, caused, this 
time, by huge inventory losses, passing of divi- 
dends, disappearance of profit margins, drastic 
decline in the demand for goods, and general 
unemployment. 

Having deflated without disaster, our next task 
was to get back to work. Many of our mills were 
not working because they had no orders; ships 
and freight cars were idle from lack of freight; 
farmers were carrying excessive stocks of unsold 
crops and animal products; and the demand for 
raw materials for use in manufacturing almost 
disappeared. The mills could not get to work 
until. they received orders for goods. They could 
not obtain the orders until retail dealers had sold 
down their extra full shelves, and the dealers did 
not dare to place the orders so long as the rapid 
decline in prices meant that the more goods one 
carried the more money he lost. That is why the 
months of January, February, and most of March 
were a period of general liquidation in both goods 
and materials and of utter stagnation in new 
orders. 


What Business Barometer Shows 


During March and April, finished goods sold 
more readily because of the spring trade, and 
there was some slight improvement even in the 
demand for raw materials. In May, June and 
July liquidation of inventories was resumed ; and 
unemployment increased again in May and June. 
Those industrial companies which had made the 
largest profits during the war boom began to show 
staggering losses in their annual and quarterly re- 
ports. In some cases, all the accumulated profits 
of the war period disappeared in the form of in- 
ventory losses. 

The course of trade may best be described in 
motor terms: We reached the top of the hill, 
then let our car race down a long grade without 
giving a thought to the brakes, plunging into the 
mire of depression below. During April, 1921, 
the going was not quite so hard, but from May 
to July inclusive our car wallowed and skidded 
through the mud at the bottom of the valley. In 
August the road became a little better, and we 
have been steadily climbing toward high and dry 
ground ever since. 

With this general summary in mind, let us look 
at a few of the details. Railroad freight traffic, 
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which is one of the best measures of the weight or 
quantity of business turnover, diminished from 40 
billion ton-miles in October, 1920, to less than 26 
billions in April, 1921, and has since recovered to 
about 39 billions. Agricultural products and gen- 
eral merchandise are now moving in normal quan- 
tities, and the small deficiency of traffic as com- 
pared with normal is due mostly to the shrinkage 
in the tonnage of soft coal, other mining products, 
and lumber. 

Commercial failures were of course immensely 
increased by the trade difficulties above described, 
but are now diminishing again. During 1919, 
failures were running about $10,000,000 per 
month, but in December, 1920, they rose to 
$77,000,000, while the 1921 high record was 








How’s Business? 


S BUSINESS going forward or back- 

ward? The man who forms conclusions 
without first getting the facts may hit st right ; 
but he never can be sure. Paul Clay has taken 
the pais to find out—that’s his job. His in- 
vestigation has revealed that from August to 
October the money value of our average daily 
business has éncreased 19.4 per cent. This 
article presents the facts about railroad 
traffic, failures, bank clearings, unemploy- 
ment, building operations, etc.,etc., m their 
relation to the present state of business and 
the outlook, and draws conclusions of vital 
interest to every business man. 








$68,000,000, in March. The September failures 
were only $36,000,000, however, and after a 
temporary increase in December and January, 
owing to the year-end settlements, we may confi- 
dently look for a steady decrease in failures. 

Bank exchanges, too, display the trade recovery 
which began in earnest in the latter part of 
August. It is significant that September clear- 
ings were $1,114,000,000 per day, and October 
clearings about $1,221,000,000, as compared with 
$1,022,500,000 for August. The high record of 
the boom was $1,587,000,000, in January, 1920. 
Thus, from August to October, the money value 
of our average daily business increased about 19.4 
per cent. Some of this gain will be lost tempo- 
rarily during January and February, owing to the 
completion of the autumn and Christmas trade 
and the crop movement. 

Unemployment began to diminish about a 
month earlier than usual. In the typical year the 
demand for labor in the manufacturing industries 
reaches its maximum for the first half of the 
year in March, when goods for spring delivery 
are being produced, and then declines until the end 
of August. From September to November, in- 
clusive, while the autumn and Christmas goods 
are being produced, there is a steady increase in 
the demand for labor. This year, however, un- 
employment reached its maximum in July instead 
of August; and during the latter month there was 
an average increase of 1.08 per cent. in employ- 
ment by 1,428 manufacturing firms throughout 
the United States. 

This is an absolute reversal of the tendencies 
shown earlier in the year; for, considering the 
United States as a whole, the spring increase in 
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the demand for labor was entirely omitted. Un- 
der normal conditions there is a gain of about 
31-3 per cent. from January to March. This 
year the gain was only 2 per cent., even in New 
York state, while in all states taken together 
there was a loss of 2 per cent. Conditions were 
so bad in the spring that the normal gain in the 
demand for labor did not occur at all; but im. 
provement had gone so far by summer that this 
normal gain occurred ahead of time. 

Transportation labor showed similar changes, 
Railroad men are least in demand in January and 
February, when both traffic and maintenance 
work are at their minimum, but from that time 
until April there usually occurs an increase of 
about 6.3 per cent. Then, in the transportation 
department at least, the payrolls tend to shrink 
until the end of July. This year, however, the 
number of railroad employees reached its mini- 
mum in April, and has been increasing ever since. 
We may fairly say, therefore, that the demand for 
labor is slowly but steadily improving. 

Building operations have also shown a change 
for the better. Such operations are usually small 
in the winter and large in the open summer sea- 
son. From January to April the increase in per- 
mits was very much greater than usual, from May 
to October, inclusive, there was an exceptionally 
small decrease in the permits issued and the con- 
tracts awarded, and throvghout the year there 
has been an unusually large amount and propor- 
tion of residential building. 


Living Costs May Go Up 


Living costs, too, have shown great improve- 
ment, although they are still too high. Accord- 
ing to the excellent and accurate averages of the 
National Industrial Conference Board, the total 
cost of living, including food, shelter, clothing, 
fuel and light, and sundries, advanced 105 per 
cent. from July, 1914, to July, 1920. In other 
words, the cost on the latter date was 205 per 
cent. of the pre-war cost, but by June, 1921, it 
had fallen to 162 per cent., and in September it 
was 165 per cent. The greatest saving was in 
clothing, which made a maximum decline from 
288 per cent. to 157 per cent., and next came food, 
which fell from 219 to 145 per cent. Shelter has 
fallen only from 171 to 169 per cent., and in many 
localities it is now higher than ever. 

During the coming year there is but little chance 
of much further decline in living costs. Food is 
likely to go up rather than down; clothing can 
hardly decline much in view of the shortage of 
cotton; and any decline in the cost of shelter is 
pretty certain to be small. Light will doubtless 
hold about even, but fuel and sundries may be- 
come a little cheaper. 

In several manufacturing lines the demand for 
goods and products has expanded. This is not a 
conjecture, but a fact. Wool consumption, for 
example, in December, 1920, got down to 60 per 
cent. of the monthly average for 1913, but in 
July, 1921, it was up again to 132 per cent. Cot- 
ton consumption simultaneously improved from 
61 per cent. of the 1913 average to 97 per cent. 
The production of sole leather fell in November, 
1920, to 70 per cent. of the 1919 average, but rose 
by August, 1921, to 86 per cent. Boot and shoe 
production, from the end of 1919 to the end of 
1920, decreased about 31.3 per cent., but since 
then it has increased about 37 per cent., making 
practically a complete recovery. Manufacturing 
industries catering to home consumption are en- 
joying a steady revival, but those that sell their 
products to industrial plants and building and en- 
gineering companies have generally become more 
depressed than ever. 

Agriculture, too, is beginning to revive. Indeed 
it began to do so in July, with the harvesting of 

(Continued on page 101) 
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What Partial Payment Investors 
Should Know 


(Continued from page 82) 


vo offset this situation, one firm conceived 
the brilliant idea of making a purchase for a 
client and then taking the purchase to the bank 
and depositing it in a special loan, one of the 
members of the firm acting as trustee. All pay- 
ments were to be made to the bank or trust com- 
pany and when paid in full the security was to 
be transferred to the client’s name and sent to 
him. The theory is good and the advertising 
value is good; but in reality the client is in no 
better position than if his account were a regu- 
larly margined one. 

Under these circumstances, so long as the mar- 
gin in the account is satisfactory, it makes no 
difference whether the client keeps up his pay- 
ments or not; the broker cannot sell out the ac- 
count. When the client pays for the stock in full, 
including the commission, taxes, and interest 
charges, he may demand the stock from the 
broker. 

If, when paid for, the broker does not deliver 
the stock in reasonable time, the client has re- 
course to the secretary of the exchange to which 
the broker belongs. If the broker is not a mem- 
ber of any exchange, the investor should send 
word at once to the district attorney of the city 
or county where the broker carries on his busi- 
ness. If there is a valid reason for the non-de- 
livery of the stock—possibly on account of the 
closing of the transfer books—the broker should 
notify the client and the client should check up 
on the closing dates of the transfer books. The 
client can, if he desires, fortify himself with such 
material as the constitution of the stock exchange 
in question, and such texts as “Handbook of 
Stock Exchange Laws,” by Goldman, or “Stock 
Exchange Laws,” by Dos Passos. However, in 
case of lack of attention on the part of the broker, 
an appeal to the secretary of the exchange or 
the district attorney usually brings the quickest 
results. 


Statements Should Be Examined 


Inasmuch as the dividends which the company 
pays on its stock go to the client always, the 
client should know when the dividend is paid, 
how much is paid and whether or not his account 
has received credit when due. There is a ten- 
dency on the part of some firms to suggest to the 
client that he reinvest all dividends. A number 
of firms advertising a flat interest charge of 6 per 
cent. suggest the purchase of securities yielding 
over 6 per cent. Securities yielding over 6 per 
cent. are, as a rule, not quite the type of securitses 
which one should purchase under the partial pay- 
ment plan for investment. Such high yields us- 
ually lead to a plain margin account. 

There is advertising value in calling various 
partial payment plans the “Five-Payment Plan,” 
“Ten-Payment Plan,” “Twenty-Payment Plan,” 
etc. But the investor should watch his step. 
(ne advertiser under the twenty-payment plan 
States: 

[he twenty-payment plan is preferable to a 
margin arrangement. Under its terms, except in 
event of an unusually severe slump in the mar- 
', no additional deposit is necessary. It gives 
th the investor and trader all the advantages 


ruing to the margin operator, without being sub- 
ect to frequent margin calls. 


‘he italics are not in the original advertise- 
ment. But if any sound-minded man or woman 
can differentiate the twenty-payment plan from a 
Wcll-margined account, such person has a wonder- 
'\l power of differentiation. There is no differ- 
ence. The purpose in the mind of the investor 
at the outset is the only possible shade of differ- 
eice. From the brokerage machinery viewpoint 
Uicy are one and the same thing. 

_ There is little difference in partial payment for 
investments and that for merchandise, except in 
sume cases in merchandising, if the payments are 
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not kept up, the buyer loses not only that for 
which he was paying but also the payments. 
There are many cases where deeds for property 
are not delivered until full payment is made, 
and failure to complete payments entails loss of 
entire commitment. Thus the investor in securi- 
ties has a better chance but not so great an in- 
centive to carry on his payments. 

Therefore, while the economic principle and 
the psychological principle of the partial payment 
plan are sound, it is evident that to fully put it 
into operation throughout the United States a 
kind of education must be given the investor 
and better machinery supplied for the broker 
and for the investment banker. 

The exploitation of the plan by irresponsible 
firms has prevented the proper reception of it 
by Stock Exchange authorities. The difficulty is 
that the Stock Exchange never attempts to dif- 
ferentiate its securities, but offers the public the 
service of an open market. The Stock Ex- 
change has nothing for sale. Its economic service 
is to supply the public with an open market, safe- 
guard its members and whenever possible safe- 
guard the clients of members. ; 


How Plan Can Be Developed 


The future of the partial-payment plan, so 
far as the brokerage fraternity is concerned, de- 
pends upon— 


(1) Elimination of the use of the method by 
irresponsible firms. j 

(2) Installation of a new and higher form of 
commission charge to offset the tremendous expense 
of bookkeeping and record-keeping for such ac- 
counts. 


(3) Change in the present advertising policy 
which would permit members to seek such busi- 
ness through a more educational form of adver- 
tising appeal. 

(4) Change in the method of transacting the odd- 
lot business so as to offer the same facilities as for 
100-share lots. 


(5) Interest charges sufficiently high to permit of 
a profit from this source to offset much of the un- 
certainty of the call money market. 


So far as the investment banking firm is con- 
cerned, suggestions which might assist the devel- 
opment of the idea are: 


(1) Formation of many sub-syndicates to mar- 
ket high-grade securities in small lots from a cen- 
tralized control. 


(2) Reduction of the par value—or elimination 
of it—in connection with high-grade investments in 
stocks. 


(3) Co-operative advertising campaigns to re- 
duce the expense. 


(4) Education of the average investor; so that 
he will be able to judge investment values with- 
out the necessity for voluminous correspondence. 


No doubt there are many more suggestions 
which might be advanced to aid in the develop- 
ment of this type of business. It will be vitally 
necessary for us to put forth every ounce of in- 
vestment strength during the coming few years. 
This country will be called upon to absorb many 
foreign issues and to finance many reorganiza- 
tions. Institutional buying, added to the regula- 
tion 300,000 to 500,000 bond buyers, will not be 
sufficient ; it will require the combined resources 
of the millions who participated in the Liberty 
Loans. 


The partial payment plan for investing is - 


fundamentally sound and economically sane. But 
it has earned a very poor reputation. We can- 
not legislate the crooked firm out of the country ; 
but investors can become so well educated that 
they will know the difference between a respons- 
ible financial firm and an irresponsible financial 
firm. 

But before it can take firm hold on the think- 
ing type of people the plan must be dissociated 
from the purchase of speculative securities ; for 
when such purchases are made it becomes im- 
possible to differentiate it from plain marginal 
speculation or gambling. 
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Teamwork Pulled Him Out of Hole 


(Continued from page 83) 


I have seen tumble—and when the emergencies 
have come I have had the money ready. 

“It would have been impossible for me to do 
what I have done with the Consumers’ Pie Baking 
Company, had I not made a study of economics, 
business methods, and accounting. At the start 
I had a very meager common-school education, 
which would have served me little indeed. But 
I studied system and was able to plan and ad- 
minister our none too easy problems. This advice 
I would give to the young boy who may find him- 
self where I was a few years ago: ‘Go after a 
little technical knowledge, even if you have to 
deny yourself and work ever so hard. It will 
bulwark your career.’ 

“About a year ago I began to foresee impending 
hard times. It was inevitable that some of our 
business would fall off. That would mean less 
production and less work for the men. I planned 
to forestall it. I called the men together, as I 
often do (You would be surprised at the intelli- 
gence of them when they get together). We de- 
cided to get enough new business to make up for 
whatever decrease there might be. We bought 
new trucks, and the drivers and sales department 
went after new business, in Newark, all of Greater 
New York, and surrounding districts. 

“A new and practically untouched field was the 
employees’ lunchrooms. We sold to many banks, 
some of the great public utility companies, institu- 
tions, convents, etc., and we did what we planned. 
We were doing a $1,000,000 business last year. 
Our new business has met our decrease; we are 
doing a $1,000,000 business this year. We have 
customers who buy one pie, and others who buy 
nearly a thousand.” 


Apple Pie Most Popular 


The plant of the Consumers’ Pie Baking Com- 
pany now covers more than one-half a Brooklyn 
block. More than 10,000 pies come out of their 
ovens daily. Around holidays the place is as 
rushed as grandmother’s kitchen of old was at 
Christmas and Thanksgiving—and there is the 
same fragrance of savory mince and pumpkin. 
At such times, a record of 15,000 to 25,000 pies 
daily is not extraordinary. Incidentally, the 
profit on a five-pound, thirteen-inch, fifty-cent pie 
is less than a cent; the company’s prosperity de- 
pends on volume. ; 

But even when baking pies in volume, a good 
baker takes as great pride in turning out a luscious, 
juicy, tempting, golden pie, as the artist does in 
creating a delightfully beautiful picture. 

And pies have friends. The apple pie is the 
most popular pie in the world. It holds that su- 
periority by sheer merit, for it comprises all the 
calories of a meal. All the year around it is the 
most widely eaten pie in the land. Pumpkin is good 
in season. Lemon meringue is liked in the winter, 
but tabooed in the summer. Huckleberry pie is 
the favorite berry pie. Cocoanut-custard pie is as 
reliable as a faithful old watch dog. But apple 
pie is the dazzling, glowing belle of them all. 

It is Mr. Carroll’s ambition to keep on as he has 
in the past; to have the same employees and more 
like them; to have them just as happy teamwork- 
ers as they now are; to continue to bake as good 
pies as he now does; and above all, to make 
triends. 





In life’s small things be resolute and great 

To keep the muscles trained; knowest thou when 
Fate 

Thy measure takes, or when she’ll say to thee, 

“T find thee worthy, do this thing for me?” 


—Lowell: 
x * * 


Money is created by trade, not trade by money. 
—A. B. Barker, Manager of the Toronto Clear- 


ing House. 
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What's 
Coming 


This Winter? 


Money rates —up or down? 


How about bonds—tax exempts 
and industrials? 


What’s ahead in the stock market? 


abson's Reports 


/ Barometer Letter —“‘The Winter Outlook,” \J 
answers these questions and outlines coming 
developments in the investment world. 
W h this information you can see what’s 
ahe d and govern yourself accordingly. 
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This Barometer Letter and booklet—“‘Getting 
the Most from Your Money,”’ will sent to 
interested investors without charge. Clip 
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Wellesley Hills,82, Mass., 
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me Bulletin L385 and 
booklet, ‘Getting the Most 
from Your Money’’—gratis. cor mom 
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Views of Leaders 


(Continued from page 75) 


which must come. The matter of freight 
rates is very important.” 

“The signal to go ahead,” says Sam- 
uel Vauclain, president of the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, “is the willingness 
of labor to accept a cut in the present 
hourly rates and longer hours, so that 
the weekly wage now received remains 
the same. If labor leaders, particularly 
in the building industry, will accept this, 
inside of three months every railroad in 
the United States will be congested 
with an avalanche of business.” 


Entering Era of Prosperity 


The economic policy commission of 
the American Bankers’ Association be- 
lieves that America is on the verge of 
a new era of economic prosperity. The 
commission “recognizes with satisfac- 
tion that the worst of the credit string- 
ency seems to be over and it appears 
that the country has borne the period 
of stress remarkably well. Natural 
recuperative forces are now making for 
recovery and there is every reason to 
believe that when wages have been re- 
adjusted between industries and between 
nations our country will enter upon a 
new era of prosperity and advancement.” 


Confidence Warranted 


Says Vice-President Calvin Coolidge: 
“This upward swing of the business 
pendulum is clearly defined to those 
who can read the economic signs of the 
times. It is the bank, the railroad, 
the post office, the mill, and the field, 
and it calls for a spirit of optimism and 
an attitude of self-reliant forward- 
looking confidence on the part of the 
business men of the country. It is at 
once the duty and the opportunity of 
the business men to crystallize this 
spirit of business optimism into the con- 
duct of their affairs, to the end that the 
ertire economic life of the nation may 
be speedily returned to its rightful con- 
dition of prosperity.” 


Germany in Dire Straits 


Expressions of opinion as to the out- 
look in Europe are less optimistic and 
generally call attention to the many 
economic problems to be solved before 
normal business relations can be re- 
sumed. John Moody, editor of Moody’s 
Manual, back from several months’ 
study of financial and industrial condi- 
tions in Europe, is convinced that a 
moratorium is the only means by which 
Germany will be able to meet its obli- 
gations to the Allies. “If Germany 
ever comes back—and there are indica- 
tions that she may do so if some help 
is forthcoming in her effort to recov- 
er—the mark will never approach any- 
where near its original value,” said Mr. 
Moody. “The depreciation of the mark 
gave Germany, at first, some advantage 
in her export business, but this advant- 
age has been nearly equalized or wiped 
out by generally rising costs.” 

“The situation is iraught with serious 
consequences for the United States,” 
declares J. F. Dulles, one of the Ameri- 
can secretaries of the Paris Peace Con- 
ference, just returned from revisiting 


Europe. “As foreign currencies depre- 
ciate the financial ability of the rest of 
the world to purchase American com- 
medities declines. We may have to cur- 
tail our production to strict needs of 
our domestic market, with consequent 
unemployment and loss of invested 
capital. The remedy lies largely in our 
own hands. The position which the 
United States occupies and the influ- 
ence which this nation could bring to 
bear would unquestionably permit us, 
it we would, to effect international set- 
tlements which would greatly benefit 
ourselves and for which Europe would 
be deeply grateful.” 


Big Banks Could Help 


As a remedy, Herbert Hoover offers 
the following suggestion: 

“The great banks of issue are the 
guardians of stability in currencies. It 
would appear to me that these institu- 
tions—the Federal Reserve, the Bank 
of England, the Bank of France, the 
Bank of Amsterdam, and the Banks of 
Italy and Spain—consider that it is 
within their province to concert some 
unofficial plan leading to re-establish- 
ment of this primary condition of eco- 
nomic life. Their guidance and super- 
vision indeed might encourage not only 
local capital, but such private foreign 
capital as may be necessary to cur- 
rency rehabilitation in each case.” 


Would Retard Recovery 


Discussing the “American Valuation 
Plan” of the Fordney Tariff and its 
effect on American business the Na- 
tional Council of American Importers 
and Traders has this to say: “In brief, 
the pretended aim of American valua- 
tion is to provide permanent protection 
against a non-existent emergency, 
whereas its true purpose is to provide 
certain groups of manufacturers with 
excessive protection at the expense of 
workers and consumers. If the truth 
were known it would be defeated. No 
better plan could have been devised 
to keep the United States in its present 
vicious circle of stagnation and unem- 
ployment.” 


That the cost of production will come 
down with a crash if it is not reduced 
by an early agreement between the 
leaders of capital and labor, is the 
warning of Representative Simeon D. 
Fess, Republican, of Ohio. Representa- 
tive Fess made a vigorous plea for the 
lessening of taxation, characterizing the 
present indefinite system as a “positive 
crime,” and pointing out that the income 
taxpaying citizen has rushed so rapidly 
for the shelter of non-taxable securi- 
ties that the Government has been de- 
prived of millions in taxes. 


John N. Willys, head of the Willys- 
Overland Co., believes that automobile 
prices have reached bottom. “I feel 
that the worst of the business depres- 
sion is over,’ says Mr. Willys, “and 
that ‘the price tendency, instead of con- 
tinuing downward, will now begin to go 
forward. As to the automobile business 
of 1922, I think it will be about 75 per 
cent. of normal. 
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STOCK MARKET OUTLOOK 


Sharp Upswing Follows Revocation of Strike 


Order—tTraders Take Profits 
By J. G. Donley, Jr. 


Associate Editor 
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EVOCATION of the railroad stri'e 

order removed the _ threatened 
check on speculative dealings, permit- 
ting the market to broaden out into the 
livelier dealings with the more confident 
forward movement of prices that had 
been forecast prior to the projection of 
labor troubles into the area of outside 
market influences. 

As this is being written, the market 
appears to be getting into its stride for 
the churning of various speculative is- 
sues that usually marks the final stages 
of such minor upward swings as ordina- 
vily occur in the spring and fall of the 
year. Where such churning results in 
a very large turnover of leading issues 
with but small net changes as the re- 
sult of a day’s trading there is always 
ground for the suspicion that distribu- 
tion is going on, and after such 
distribution from strong hands to weak- 
ly margined accounts has taken place 
a reaction is the thing most naturally to 
be expected. 

Another reason for expecting a siz- 
able reaction after the recent sharp up- 
swing of prices is found in the season 
of the year; November is most often 
a month of declining security prices, 
brought about by general profit-taking 
and preparations, usually made long in 
advance, for the year-end settlements. 
Those who bought stocks at close to 
the low levels reached late in August 
now have very substantial profits, and 
it is an old axiom of Wall Street that 
“no one ever goes broke taking prof- 
its.” 

While it seems to be the part of wis- 
dom for those who hold stocks in mar- 
gined accounts to take profits on specu- 
lative industrial issues at this time—for 
with this class of traders the advantage 
to be gained from repurchas: on a re- 
action is proportionately great in rela- 
tion to the capital involved—the holder 
of stocks purchased outright should 
feel secure enough to maintain his po- 
sition through the minor up and down 
swings. And, looking at the market 
over the broader outlcok from the point 
of view of the long-pull speculator, it 
must be admitted that nothing has oc- 
curred to change the belief that the 
trend will be upward for the next year 
or so. 

This longer outlook was_ recently 
very clearly presented by a banker who 
compared the trend of general business 
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tc a tide rising on the shore of the 
ocean; the forward moving waves are 
of varying size and importance, he 
pointed out, and at times they dwindle 
to mere ripples, to be followed in a 
short time by a big roller that almost 
takes one off his feet—while, under- 
neath it all, the tide is slowly but sure- 
ly rising all the time. 

No better picture could be given of 
the sort of market that is to be ex- 
pected in the months that lie ahead. 
and, while the short-turn trader is jus- 
tified in seeking to capitalize the buy- 
ing opportunities offered by the reced- 
ing waves and the favorable chances 
for profit-taking furnished by the on- 
rushing crests, he must not forget that, 
underneath it all, prices will all the time 
be reaching up to higher and higher 
levels. 

It is difficult at the present time to 
look ahead in the industrial world and 
attempt to anticipate the future course 
of business. The basic industries, such 
as steel making, and copper and other 
metal mining, and the production and 
refining of oil seem sure of participa- 
tion in any general business improve- 
ment which the future may reveal. The 
country’s building requirements and the 
construction and replacement needs of 
the railroads are quite certain to pro- 
duce a broad demand for steel next 
year; and the more whee's that turn, the 
greater the demand for oil. The steels, 
coppers, and oils, therefore, should be 
good stocks to purchase on reactions. 

In order to avoid the possibility of 
being swept off one’s feet by an unex- 
pectedly large speculative wave, it 
would seem advisable for the trader to 
hold to his good rails and public util- 
ities. In these groups such stocks as 
Atchison, Delaware & Hudson, Lacka- 
wenna, Illinois Central, Southern Pa- 
cific, and Union Pacific, among the 
standard rails, and Chesapeake & Ohio, 
Rock Island, “Nickel Plate,” Pere Mar- 
quette, St. Louis-San Francisco, St. 
Louis Southwestern, and Missouri Pa- 
cific preferred, among the speculative 
issues, look particularly good on the ba- 
sis of current earnings. Among the 
public utilities, such issues as Consoli- 
dated Gas of New York, Pacific Gas & 
Electric, North American, and Peoples’ 
Gas of Chicago should be held because 
of the probability of a further advance 
over the next several months. 




















Priced 
Oil 
Stocks 


are reflecting the rising 
trend of prices for crude 
oil. 


If crude oil is to advance 
very much further as trade 
authorities predict, the sea- 
soned oil stocks will keep 
pace. 


We have gathered interest- 
ing data on the market 
position and profit possibil- 
ities of 

Sinclair Consolidated 
Middle States Oil 

Island Oil 

Oklahoma Prod. & Rfg. 
Texas Company 

(Bkrs. Shares) 
This information sent gratis 


upon request for Bulle- 
tin FM-74. 
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Copper 
Prosperity 


Resumption of Operations 
Red Metal Future 
Surplus Stocks 


The possibility of doubling 
your investment by buying 
now the following high-grade 
issues— 


Anaconda Am. Smelting 
Inspiration Cerro de Pasco 
Ray Cons. Kennecott 
Chile U. S. Smelting 
Chino Utah 

Miami Nevada Cons. 


is pointedly discussed in the 
current issue No. 59 of our 
Investment Survey. Copy free 
on request. 


Also send for Booklet S-9 
on Our 20-Payment Plan 
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Partial Payment Plan 
NEW TERMS 


To meet changed conditions, 
lower requirements have been 
adopted to further encourage the 
small investor to accumulate 
standard securities at low cost. 


Send for booklet L-20. 


John Muir & (0. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
61 Broadway New York 
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Offer great money making 
possibilities. No margin is 
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ited to their first cost. 
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stock trading. Circular F.M. 
describing their employment 
in place of stop orders; to 
supplement margin; their 
insurance value, and other 
important features will be 
sent free upon request. 


Write us for quotations. 
We can always offer the 
most attractive contracts 
for either large amount of 
stock or odd lots. 
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Investors are finding this chart of 
inestimable value. The conclu- 
sions formed are sound and 
logically arrived at. 
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UNIVERSITY 


Committee on Economic Research 
Statistical Service 


Includes an Index of Business -Condi- 
tions which forecast the boom of 1919 
and the acute depression of 1920 months 
in advance of their occurrence. This 
Service is based on methods which are 
new and scientific, and also includes 
special economic studies concerning 
prices, production, internal trade, for- 
eign trade, banking, security issues, etc., 
of especial importance to executives 
concerned with the future course of 
business. Price $100 a year. 


Write for circular and 
latest reports. 
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S Wadsworth House, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Turn in Oil Stocks 


NDER the stimulus of rapidly ad- 
vancing quotations for crude oil, 
the causes for which are discussed in 
the paragraph below, the stocks of com- 
panies having a dependable production 
oi oil in the United States have recently 
risen substantially in quoted values. 
The greater and more dependable the 
production, the more substantial has 
been the advance. Considering the size 
cf the gains recorded, it seems likely 
that a substantial reaction will follow 
the culmination of the fall advance; 
but, in view of the known conditions of 
world production, American oil shares 
will probably have a very prominent 
place in the bull market which is ex- 
pected to get under way in the spring 
of 1922. Here is a list which shows 
the extent of the gains made (in round 
numbers) in the American group of 
oils: 
1921 Now Ad- 
Low About vance 
California Pete .......... 25 18 
Caddo Central 8 
Cosden CO. ..cerececevees 23 
Houston Oil 
Invincible Oil 6 
Marland Oil & Ref........ 12 
Pacific Oil : 
Phillips Pet. 


EE | 6:6065.0600000aeas 22 
Sinclair Con. 


White Oil 
The Rise in Oil 


The turn in crude ‘oil prices has so 
rapidly carried quotations back over 
most of the ground previously lost that 
one must look for ‘an explanation of 
the move in something other than the 
limited recovery that has occurred in 
general business. In the April 2nd is- 
sue of “Forbes” the “Stock Market 
Outlook” suggested that “should the 
worst happen in Mexico, it would un- 
doubtedly take several months to de- 
velop new production in other fields 
there, so that a rapid rise in the price 
of United States crude oil would nat- 
urally follow, giving an added stimulus 
to speculation in: stocks of companies 
with acreage above the Rio Grande.” A 
Stock Exchange firm which has recently 
made an investigation of conditions in 
the Mexican fields reaches the conclu- 
sion that “the oil resources have hardly 
been scratched, but the chances are that 
the new pools uncovered by the wild- 
catting campaign now beginning will 
yield oil of the heavy Panuco grade. 
But, with the competitive fields declin- 
ing and almost exhausted, no increase 
from other fields will or can come along 
with sufficient speed to make up for the 
loss in production which has taken place 
and which is still in progress. For sev- 
eral years Mexican production is likely 
to decline or to remain stationary at 
its present reduced level. We believe 
it will be years, if ever, before Mexico 
again becomes a light oil producer on 
the vast scale witnessed during the last 
half of 1920 and early months of 1921.” 


Future Oil Development 


The center of intensive oil develop- 
ment in this hemisphere has _ been 
moving steadily southward for several 
years. From Pennsylvania the rigs 
were moved to the Mid-Continent field, 
from Mid-Continent to Texas, and from 
Texas to Mexico. With the light oil 
producing areas of Mexico restricted 
to Toteco and Cerro Azul, because of 
salt water invasion of the competitive 
fields, the oil industry looks naturally to 
Central and South America to fill the 


WALL STREET POINTERS 


void. Colombia and Venezuela will very 
likely be the scene of the most active 
wildcatting of the future. 


General Asphalt 


General Asphalt has not joined as 
fully as might have been expected in 
the recent rise of the oil stocks. But 
its backwardness should not suggest 
anything wrong with the longer outlook 
for the company, for the recent move in 
oils has centered almost exclusively on 
companies having an established pro- 
duction in the United States. General 
Asphalt is a future proposition; its fu- 
ture lies in the development of its 
Venezuelan holdings, and this develop- 
ment has been brought into the fore- 
ground of next year’s probabilities 
through what has happened in Mexico. 
Already it has been announced that the 
International Petroleum Co., Ltd., will 
produce the first marketable oil in 
Colombia, in January, 1922. 


C. & Os Earnings 


For the twelve months ended Aug. 
31, 1921, Chesapeake & Ohio has shown 
as good earnings as any road on the 
list, with the possible exception of 
Atchison. Net operating income, after 
rents, was $7,879,000, for the first eight 
months of 1921, against $3,927,000 for 
the corresponding period of 1920 and 
it is estimated that for twelve months 
ended with August earnings were equal 
to fully $12 a share on the common 
stock. With such a balance piling up 
back of the stock, it is difficult to see 
how resumption of dividends can be 
much longer delayed. In view of what 
C. & O. has accomplished in the past 
twelve months of difficult operating 
conditions there would seem to be 
nothing ahead to endanger the main- 
tenance of the dividend, once payments 
are resumed. There was a time when 
the stock sold around 80 to 90 and was 
considered one of the standard invest- 
ment rails, but that was before the 
speculative management, long since 
ousted, started the property on the 
dewngrade. C. & O. is strongly on the 
upgrade now and some day it will get 
back to its former high estate. 


Turn in Steel? 


Although earnings of the Steel Cor- 
poration in the September quarter were 
much better than had been expected, 
with a deficit of less than $7,000,000, 
after dividends, as compared with esti- 
mates of a $10,000,000 to $12,000,000 
deficit, the quarter’s results were the 
poorest since the March quarter of 
1915. The most interesting thing in the 
statement was the progressive monthly 
improvement in earnings, as follows: 
July, $5,157,395; August, $6,502,976; Sep- 
tember, $7,257,687. Whether such con- 
sistent monthly gains in earnings merely 
reflected the usual fall increase in busi- 
ness, Or were an indication of a definite 
turn for the better in the industry re- 
mains to be seen. The best judgment, 
however, seems to be that the real turn 
will not come before next spring. 


Endicott-Johnson 


Paying 5 per cent., Endicott-Johnson 
would seem to be high enough around 
70, where the yield is about 7 per cent., 
hut earnings have been running at such 
a good rate that speculation in the 
shares may be warranted in beginning 
to discount a possible increase in dis- 
tributions. 








Scientific Methods of 
Investing and Trading 
in Stocks 


A free 100-page booklet, written by an 
eminent financial authority, contain- 
ing among other subjects 


Investment and Market Conditions 
Investing for Income 
Investing for Profit 

Averaging an Investment 
Limited Averaging 
Using Stop Loss Orders 
ng = lager he ony B oe ee ¢ 
investors and traders to use correct methods 
in their operations. The booklet will be sent 


to anyone free of charge, including our bi- 
weekly financial publication 


“Income Building” 
Ask for P-5 


ROGERS & SULLIVAN 
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How to Make Money 
Make More Money 


A FREE booklet easily worth $10 or more to 
any one having money to invest, or who has 
it already invested—if only . 
It shows you the REAL 
earning power of money 
winlsvecteeee and . makes — 
sma sums, well in- 
Romey Gnar “B «vested, grow into FOR 
“1 MORE MONEY TUNES. 
parry It reveals how wealthy 
financiers handle their 
money and shows how 
YOU can safely make 
similar profits. 
It lays before you an 
easily acquired METH. 
OD OF MASTERING 
THE SCIENCE OF 
HANDLING MONEY. 


Simply ask for FREE Booklet FN-12 
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Bonds 
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HOSE who now own or contem- 

plate purchasing Foreign Secur- 
ities or Exchange, or who desire to 
convert Exchange into Bonds, will 
find this Booklet of unusual value and 
interest. 


Specify Booklet W-100 


MORTON [ACHENBRUCH & @ | 
42 Broad 


Street. NewYork 























Foreign Exchange 
xplained 


Our latest booklet (fourth edi- 
tion) “Foreign Exchange Ex- 
plained” clarifies what appears 
to be a difficult problem to pros- 
o—. purchasers of Foreign 
ecurities. 


Owners of Foreign Securities 
will find this booklet of ines- 
timable value. 


Sent free upon request for KX-12 


‘WHLM'Kenna 8,Co. 


25 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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+]§ Opportunities for Investors 
Ig Selection of Standard Railroad Stocks Which 
Are Earning Their Dividends 
— By J. G. Donley, Jr. 
- Associate Editor 
: l NVESTORS who purchase railroad reflect the relative weakness or strength of 
stocks at this time, to hold through the each stock’s earnings position. 
winter season when operating conditions For instance, Atchison, earning more 
are generally difficult and earnings results than two and one-half times dividend re- 
are'likely to fall considerably below stand- quirements, is selling on as low as a 7 
ard, must give first thought to actual earn- _ per cent. basis, and Illinois Central is rated 
of ings results achieved since the beginning almost as well. Lackawanna, because of 
= of the current year; for, if a road has its strong asset position and well-known 
i heen able to do well so far this year, it high-grade plant, yields less than 6 per 
: should be able to get through whatever cent. On the other hand, Union Pacific 
lies ahead without endangering dividends ard Delaware & Hudson, whose earnings 
on its stock. results are skimming close to actual re- 
In general, railroad gross earnings have quirements, are selling on an 83 and 88 
AN teen falling off month by month, due toa per cent. basis respectively. The column 
decreasing volume of business and the headed “Fixed Charges—Times Earned” 
rh | 
nl Standard Rails for Investment 
Fixed 
ae ~ Charges 
eed Divi- *Earnings Times Price Yield 
ney dend 1921 Covered About % 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe............ $6 17.01 4.47 $86 7.0 
ne Delaware & FRsGG00 6.5... oo icscsiscisc cis wees 9 9.14 Lt 102 88 
| Delaware, Lackawanna & Western....... 6 11.74 2.39 106 $7 
more ts BOGS CRUE snc cic bccceawecnwsieeiec sa 7 13.44 2.06 97 7.2 
who has AA HRTID PMAMEO 2105s Gio cabanas Scie mmiee 6 8.16 2.19 79 7.6 
° REAL RN NEE oo dic odin cac eos cuws ann an sea 10 11.06 2.78 121 8.3 
f money — —— ts 
a - WOH D6 ood manssonnaseerosen an $44 $591 Avg. 7.4 
to FOR — 
* Estimated on basis of actual returns from Jan. 1 to Aug. 31, 1921. 
sae 
ae continual process of leveling freight rates, also furnishes interesting comparisons 
through disallowances by commission rul- when studied in connection with dividend, 
METH. ings here and there, to a basis adjudged earnings and yield. 
TERING satisfactory for different commodities and Despite the wide variation in earnings 
Ey localities. But the reduction in wages results, a group investment made up of 


12 granted last July has resulted in sufficient 
ance savings to permit, in many cases, good 
Stan gains in net revenues. 


The investor should remember, however, 
that the broad statement that railroad 
gross is decreasing and railroad net in- 
creasing is a mere generalization. For 
instance. if he owns Louisville & Nashville 
stock, such a generalization will be mis- 
leading, for, estimating earnings for the 
year ending December 31, 1921, from the 
actual returns for the first eight months of 
the year, it is found that Louisville & 
Nashville is likely to fail to earn its fixed 
ds charges. Likewise, investigation of actual 
ze results shows that while Norfolk & West- 
ern will probably cover its fixed charges 
237 times over, earnings on the common 
! stock for the full year are likely to amount 
| te less than 6 per cent., as compared with 
dividend requirements of 7 per cent. The 
indications are that Pennsylvania will 
barely earn its fixed charges. Seaboard 
Air Line stocks and bonds have for some 
time been discounting the probability that 
this road will earn only about one-fifth of 
its fixed charges in the current year. 

Estimates of earnings are quite as valu- 
able in selecting what to buy as they are 
in determining what to leave alone. In 
the table herewith there are listed six 
standard railroad stocks which are likely 
to earn their dividend requirements this 
year. And it is logical to assume that, if 
these roads have been able to show net 
revenues sufficient to cover dividends on 
their common stocks in a period of depres- 
‘ion and high wages, they will be able to 
maintain the current rates of payment 
throngh anything that is likely to happen 
in the future. 
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It is interesting to compare estimated 
earnings for 1921, as shown in the table, 
with dividend rates, and then to note how 
faithfully yields—which are determined by 
the ratio af dividends to market prices— 









equal amounts of the standard rails listed 
in the table herewith should prove a de- 
sirable purchase to hold for income and 
for possible appreciation in quoted values. 
The yield on the entire investment would 
be fully 7.4 per cent. 

Investigation of earnings results for 
1921, as estimated from returns for the 
first eight months of the year, also fur- 
nishes some very interesting data in rela- 
tion to non-dividend paying railroad 
stocks. And it is most important to study 
results as applied to the second-grade 
rails, for the reason that their quoted 
values are most responsive to actual cur- 
rent earnings. 

The following table gives the estimated 
earnings for 1921 of a number of roads 
which have been showing good results to 
date (the stocks are non-dividend payers, 
except in the instance noted) : 


1921 
Earnings. 

Chesapeake & Ohio..............+.. 8.22 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific.... 10.37 
Colorado & Southern............... 16.13 
*N. Y.. Chicago & St. Louis........ 8.50 
Pere Maremette .....ccccccccccccce 6.09 
St. Louis-San Francisco........... 3.77 
St. Louis Southwestern............ 5.16 
Waves BG PRICE. ...00200cc0cesecdere 4.97 


*Pays 5% annual dividend. 


The estimates of 1921 earnings for Rock 
Island and Colorado & Southern are espe- 
cially noteworthy. Rock Island has a small 
capitalization in comparison with its prop- 
erty valuation and good results for this 
road have been persistently predicted. But 
earnings of better than $10 a share seem 
to call for considerable upward revision 
in Rock Island’s quoted value. 

Colorado & Southern heads the list of 
good earnings among non-dividend stocks, 
with estimated results equal to more than 
$16 a share for 1921. The road has always 
been well managed, under Burlington con- 
trol, and there would seem to be every 
justification for the resumption of divi- 
dends. 
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Dirt Disappears 
Like Magic 


From Ribbed or Prism Glass 
by the use of 


SKYBRYTE 
Glass Cleanser 


Instantly removes the 
thickest, hardest crust 
of rust, soot, scale and 
grease, without injury 
to sash or paint. Can 
be applied by unskilled 


labor. 


NOW’S THE TIME 
TO SAVE DAYLIGHT 


Instruct your Purchasing Dept. to mail 
this trial offer coupon today—Enough 
for 5,000 sq. ft. 


ee ee 


HOLT-WELSH COMPANY, Cleveland 


You may ship us 5 gallons of Skybryte at 
$3.00 per gallon F. O Cleveland, and one 
Skybryte brush FREE. We may use one 
gallon, enough to clean 1,000 feet. If we are 
not fully satisfied with results we are to re- 
turn the balance to you within two weeks, 
return charges collect, and you will cancel 
invoice. 

Skybryte in barrels $2.50 per gallon, freigh 
allowed. oe 
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The SKYBRYTE Co. 


Bangor Building Cleveland 
Successor to Holt-Welsh Co. 














FORBES 
Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine 
To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Liberal 
Commission Basis. 


ery tewn there are scores of business, bank- 
manufacturing and transportation executives who appre- 
ciate the importanee of reading business publications, te keep 
posted on business and financial developments and their inter- 
ae These executives are the logical subscribers te 
By acting as FORBES’ local subscription representative, 
a wide-awake man, either on full- or spare-time basis, can 
earn from $2 te $5 for each hour devoted te our interests, 
at the same time gaining a valuable selling experience and 
was a real service to the business peeple of his com- 
munity. 

Are you the man er can you recommend him? 

Address 

CIRCULATION MANAGER 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Ave. New Yerk, N. Y. 





























~~ BONDS 


Foreign Government and Municipal 


i, you are interested in the bonds of any of the 
following countries, we shall be glad to send you 
information covering 


—description of security 
—interest and maturity dates 
—denominations 
—redemption values, etc. 





| Belgium Denmark Greece Norway 
| Brazil France Holland Sweden 
China Gt. Britain Italy So. America 


Ask for Circular F-401 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street, New York 


Telephone John 6214 
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| Interest Rates Declining 
Bond Prices Advancing 


Under these conditions we recommend as among the safest 
form of investment coupled with the greatest opportunity for 
profit 


Canadian Municipal Bonds 


which we can offer today 


at Prices to Yield 6% to 8% 


Principal and Interest Payable in Gold in New York 





Offerings covering wide range of location, 
maturity, etc., upon request for circular F-58 


Brandon, Gordon & Waddell 


| 
| 
| Ground Floor, Singer Building 
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89 Liberty Street Tel. Cort. 3183 New York 
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Preferred Stocks 
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Companies 





Ask for copy No. 8&4. 
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Dealers in Standard Oil S iti 
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All investment firms appearing in these columns will furnish on 


request description of Bonds advertised. They also will submit sugges- 
tions to meet individual investment requirements. 
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BOND MARKET OUTLOOK 


Investment 


Issues Continue 
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NVESTMENT bonds continue strong 

and it seems likely that further ad- 
vances will be recorded before the year- 
end and re-investment demand comes into 
the market and boosts quotations still 
higher. But, as the above chart clearly 
shows, the rise that has already taken 
place is relatively important when placed 
beside the long and steady decline that has 
ceecurred since the beginning of 1917. 


Investers should keep in mind that bonds 
are fundamentally cheap and that the 
present opportunity to purchase mortgage 
securities is the sort that comes once in a 
lifetime, and no sacrifice should be too 
great which will enable the forward-look- 
ing investor to add one or two more choice 
securities to those he already has in his 
strong box or has already selected for 
purchase. 


Buying bonds is equivalent to buying ifi- 
come; and you can get a larger income 
now for less money than at any time 
within the memory of the present genera- 
tion. The American investor is apt to 
forget that he is first of all seeking an in- 
come, for the reason that in this country 
it is customary to order bonds according 
tc description and denomination. In 
America, the investor asks for a $100, 
$500 or $1,000 bond of such-and-such de- 
scription, issued by such-and-such a com- 


Bond Views 


3onds and notes of high-grade oil con- 
cerns, including the securities of many of 
the so-called Standard Oil subsidiaries, 
offer excellent buying opportunities for the 
business man who seeks a high yield in a 
security that is up to standard. Up toa 
year or so ago there were no Standard Oil 
bonds or notes outstanding and few, if 
any, preferred stock issues. But the era 
of rapid expansion and fierce competition 
that followed the signing of the armistice 
niade it necessary for the old-line oil con- 
cerns to enter the money market for new 
funds, and the funds were not available 
except on securities bearing 6% to 7 per 
cent. coupons. With oil prices on the up- 
grade such securities have recently been 
in strong demand, and they will likely sell 
much higher during the next year or two. 

* * x 

A good example of this class of security 
is found in the Vacuum Oil Company 7 
per cent. bonds due April 1, 1936. They 
are outstanding in the amount of $20,000,- 
000 and are obtainable in $500 and $1,000 
denominations, coupon-bearing and re- 
gisterable as to principal. They are a di- 
rect credit obligation of the company and 
are its sole funded debt. They are pro- 


pany, bearing interest at a certain rate. |) 
France, where thrift is taught from th 
cradle, the investor asks for a 50-frane 
o1 a 100-franc bond, meaning a bond whieh 
will pay that much income in a year. The 
Frenchman has always bought for income. 
and, perhaps for that reason, he has bought 
more persistently and held more tenacious- 
ly than the average American investor. 

A fixed income from bond investments 
is more or less desirable according to the 
rise and fall of money rates and commod- 
ity prices. Money rates have been steadily 
‘declining—the Government has only re- 
cently sold debt certificates on a 44 toa 
4Y, per cent. basis for the first time ina 
year and a half—and this development in- 
dicates that such yields as prevail in the 
bond market will not be obtainable much 
lenger. Commodity prices, which measure 
the real income from investments ; that is 
what the money income will buy, have also 
declined steadily in the past year. The 
table below shows how much of each com- 
modity the annual income ($50) from a3 
per cent. $1,000 bond will buy now as 
ccmpared with a year ago: 





Now Years Ago 
Wheat 43. bus. 21.3 bus 
Oats 76.9 bus. 44.6 bus 
Flour 6.25 bbls. 4.16 bbls. 
Sugar 161 Ibs. 454 Ibs 
Tron 4,16 Ibs. 1,925; Ibs 
PY Hiehenéa thane 260 Ibs. 227 Ibs 


and Notes 


tected as to priority over subsequent issues, 
and total funded debt is restricted to not 
more than 50 cent. of net assets. They 
are redeemable on and after April 1, 1926, 
as a whole or in lots of not less than 
5,000,000, on any interest date, on 30 days’ 
notice, at 104 and interest on April 1, and 
October 1, 1926, and at % of 1 per cent. 
less in each year until 1932, when they are 
redeemable at 101 and interest before 
maturity. 
x * x 

Standard Oil of New York 6% per cent. 
debentures are outstanding to the amount 
of $20,000,000, in $100, $500 and $1,000 
pieces, coupon-bearing and registerable as 
to principal. They are due May 1, 1933. 
Interest is payable May 1, and November 
1. They are a direct obligation of the 
cempany, and together with $30,000,000 7 
per cent. serial debentures constitute its 
sole funded debt, which, it is provided, 
shall not at any time exceed 50 per cent 
of its total net assets. They are redeem- 
able in whole or in part on May 1, 1928. 
at 103 and interest, and thereafter on any 
interest date at 103 and interest, less 3/10 
of 1 per cent. for each succeeding six 
months, until maturity. 
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SUGGESTIONS 





Hi. lists of representative bonds of various classes presented in the tables below 
T iore in the nature of a “sample case” of investment and semi-investment issues 
now available in the open market or through the dealers, with comparisons of prices 


and estimated yields, than a tabulation of specific recommendations. 


The investor is 


advised to consult the investment experts of the bond house he intends to do business 


with before making definite selections. 


Government Bonds 


1919 1920 


Maturity High Low High 


Liberty 3%4s....... June 15, 1947 101.00 98.20 100.40 
Liberty 2nd 4%4s...Nov. 15, 1942 95.36 91.40 92.86 
Liberty 3rd 434s...Sept. 15, 1928 96.60 93.36 95.00 
Liberty 4th 4%4s...Oct. 15, 1938 95.72 91.36 93.00 


Victory 434s . . May 20, 1923 100.08 98.82 99.40 
Victory 3348 ...... May 20, 1923 100.48 98.84 99.40 
Foreign Bonds 
Maturity 
Argentine 4% Internal Gold Loan, 1909............ 1944 
China, Hukueme Ry. Loam; 1908. oo... ciccccces soues 1951 
Deninar ik, ae BME NOME io ie-o:s:0asenw0s000 s0sebuwes - 
Denmark, 5% Loan, PR heccianiscacestean oaeeeetae 1942 
Great Britain, S59 War Bond. ........0...06000s0000s00% 1929 
Japan, 4% Sterling, SRE See ret 1931 
Japan, 444% Sterling, 1905, Ist issue............... 1925 
~*No fixed date of maturity. 
Municipal Bonds 
United States 
Maturity 
OC re May, oad 
OW: NONE M IE Ss 5 sido oeninsaue.cies swabs saa 
yan Cee RS (RR on. 5c:a,prsiecassso occaniosunmeees 1907/36 
ES Ok IE 55.5 e:kscin aap enbbinis nie eieiw cian oe ea 1936/37 
State of West Virginia Highway 5s............... 1927/46 
jeg eR ren are 1931 
SEY Of DIAMWENE, TOURS TB. 5 iscs 0cccccsvsceeceeee 1941 
Canadian 
BYOviniCe WE PION B6e ois o onan Ss dniswe sun wa deioe 1926 
Province of British Columbia 6s................... 1926 
Cake Of BMOGIIGRM, FARIS TOR x o100 39:05 .0.00\eeairasicenn 1924 
Ay OF Se GONE MIB Sic: co dc ae oes os caceneas 1925/51 
City Ot Va, Be 1. EBs ooo si 050dcesbweseus 1923 
Province OF Saakatonewan, Gs. ..........50.0+0s.0000000 1938 
Railroad Bonds 
High Grade 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Gen. 4s.............. 1995 
GConntral EeAGene Bet BOE. ARs cic o:iac.5:0.0.0:c0e.s.0dareaeress 1949 
Chesaneaice Gt AiO COME. SB. os o00.sineccbs0sseescen 1939 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Gen. 4s............. 1958 
Louisville & Nashville Unified 4s.................. 1940 
Northern Pacihe Pricer Lien 46. ..........06.00%0000000% 1997 
CUTS HE MMERNR RGNMMNRL WEN io o i6.0.'6:0:9-0)s 610 0'suisus bie win oSideiene 1943 
OUCH Meee UME MB 6.5.oe.0c-cced os descanicaocenes 1955 
AION PGMS MNES 555505 6o'ks sles asd auiscne ae emaene 1947 
Second Grade 
Baltimore & Ohio Conv: 4546... ..0.0..0s0csccecsccese 1933 
Chesapeake & Ohio Conv. 4545........00cesccccece 1930 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ref. 4s............ 1934 
Denver & Rio Grande Cons. 4s.............ecceee- 1936 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ist 4s..............002- 1990 
PRLSSOMEG GEO GENE NS co no c.c es cs.0.s.c.0-0.0pseeanae 1975 
St. Louis & Southwestern Ist 4s... : 2.5.2... 00000 1989 
St. Louis-San Francisco Prior Lien 4s............. 1950 
Douthern Minster: Gen Be. oioiss ss ccs ic sscsccasceecis 1956 
Public Utility Bonds 
Dnnbotae Tee ee MNO ease ve siete bce wine spe os oe 1946 
Cincinnati Gas & Electric Ist Ref. 5s............- 1956 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Ist 5s.............. 1939 
ee ee eee ee ee 1953 
Great Western Power Ist 5s...........csccccseces 1946 
Montana is 8 ee rrr ye 1943 
Northern States Power Ist & Ref. 5s.............. 1941 
Utica Gas & Electric Ref. & Ext. 5s.............0% 1957 
Western States Gas & Electric lst & Ref. 5s...... 1941 
West Pen Power F6b Gis ccncnnnobivwed ss se svcnccece 1958 
Oil Bonds and Notes 
Anglo-American Oil 734s...........-.-2005 April 1, 1925 
Atlantic Reftline G48.......60s0cecees se. ods March 1, 1931 
Gulf Oil Corporation 7s.............s2eee0- Feb. 1, 1933 
Standard Oil of California 7s.............+. Jan. 1, 1931 
Standard Oil of New York 6%45S............ May 1, 1933 
cy |" Fee re Feb. 15, 1931 
MOCIIMNEE PE eaucaidosnanwasnteecanwcace April 1, 1936 
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IN BONDS 


KIDDER, PEABODY & Co. 


18 BROAD STREET 
45 EAST 42D ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
216 BERKELEY ST. 
BOSTON 





Government Bonds 


Investment Securities 


Foreign Exchange ‘ 
Letters of Credit 


Investment Circular on Request 





Correspondents of 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 


LONDON 




















Foreign Government 


Listed on the New York Stock Exchange 


Forty-eight pages of authoritative data and impor- 
tant facts. The various issues are treated individu- 
ally, all vital statistics and essential information 
being given in each case. This publication should 
prove of unusual value to the thoughtful investor. 


McKinley & Morris 


Sixty Broadway 


HANDBOOK 


describing all of the 


Bonds 


Issued in the United States 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York 




















Buy Bonds and Notes Through Our 
PARTIAL PAYMENT PLAN 


For example, you may purchase the 6% Gold Notes of the 
Standard Gas & Electric Co. at $78 per $100 Note. 


$16 Down Buys 
$78 Down Buys 
$156 Down Buys $1,000 Note 


You receive nearly 8% annually for Fourteen Years and an 
additional profit of about 30% at maturity—Oct. 1, 1935. 


Phone, call or write for full particulars, or use coupon below. 
We will buy any high-grade bond on Partial Payment Plan. 


100 Broadway 


Send without obligation your booklets “Buying Safe Bonds on the Partial Payment 
Defined” and Illustrated Circular telling all about the Standard Gas 
& Electric Co.—one of the largest and most successful public utility companies in the 
country. 


Plan,” “Bond Terms 


CERRO eee EEO HEHE E HEHE EEE HEHEHE EHS EE EH EEE EHEEEE EEE O HEHE HEHEHE EE EEEEEEESEE EEE EEEED 


$100 Note 
$500 Note 


Balance in Convenient Payments 


L. A. HUGHES & CO. 


Investments Tel. Rector 2853 
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HE New York Trust Company offers 

to corporations, firms and individuals, a 
thoroughly modern and complete commer- 
cial banking service, including a highly de- 
veloped credit information service which is 
available to custumers. 


Special conveniences are offered to those en- 
gaged in foreign trade. These include for- 
eign credit information and current data 
bearing upon foreign markets and trade 
opportunities. 


Long experience, covering the entire field of 
trust service, enables us to offer unexcelled 
facilities for the administration of all personal 
and corporate trusts. 


The New York Trust Company 


Capital, Surplus & Undivided Profits $26,000,000 


100 BROADWAY 


57TH ST. & FIFTH AVE. 















































Keep Your | Essential Sales 
Facts Readily Accessible On 


the leaves of the UNIVERSAL MAP DISPLAYOR. 
records that tell the story of market conditions of sales and advertising 
results and all the kindred information found necessary in marketing 
products under present day conditions, become really valuable if placed 
where they can be visualized, studied and acted upon. 
MAP DISPLAYORS, with each map covered with a washable celluloid 





‘KANSAS 


Leaves all tarned 


fo one side 














ii 
\ 


surface, facilitates the change and recording of new information. 


can be marked with crayon or water colors, and can be quickly cleaned 
with a damp cloth. 


Not only are UNIVERSAL DISPLAYORS necessary, when used with 
maps, but they are also practical and efficient for visualization and display 
They are largely used by executives, 
controllers, statisticians, superintendents, purchasing agents and others 


of other business information. 


for visualizing. 





SAMPLES 


PHS SMALL TOOLS 
CHARTS PRODUCTION RECORDS 
STATISTICS ADVERTISING CAMPAIGNS 


SALES RECORDS 
Send for Circular 52-C Today 


Universal Fixture Corporation 
133 WEST 23RD STREET 


Those important 


UNIVERSAL 


NEW YORK 








Of Interest to 


| SIGNIFICANT NEWS 


Business Men 





| Labor and Wages 


Railroads 


| 





HE threatened nation-wide railroad 

strike has been called off. The 
cancellation of the order, the unions’ reso- 
lution points out, was based upon, first, 
the assurance given by the railway execu- 
tives that no carrier would seek changes 
in wages or working schedules except 
through the legal agency of the Labor 
3oard, and, second, the formal statement 
of the Labor Board that it would not con- 
sider any petitions for wage cuts until the 
questions of rules and conditions now be- 
fore it were fully settled—about July, 
1922. Behind this, the growing public 
opinion that the strike would have been 
against the Labor Board, and _ conse- 
quently the Government, together with the 
elaborate preparations the Government had 
been making to combat the strike un- 
doubtedly had great weight in shaping the 
decision. 





The Department of Labor reports an 
increase of 59.2 per cent. over last year 
in the number employed in the woolen 
industry in September; an increase of 
18.4 per cent. in shoe workers, and 13.9 
per cent. in cotton finishing. De- 
creases of 42 per cent., 35 per cent., and 
31.6 per cent. were reported in iron and 
steel, car building and repairing, and 
paper making, respectively. September 
payrolls showed increases in four in- 
dustries and decreases in ten. The 
woolen makers’ payroll increased 41.8 
per cent., and men’s ready-made cloth- 
ing increased 20.9 per cent. The great- 
est decrease reported was 71.1 per 
cent., in the iron and steel industry. 
Car building and repairing payrolls de- 
creased 46.4 per cent., and paper making, 
46.2 per cent. 





Secretary of War Weeks has an- 
nounced adoption cf the “open shop” 
in the Canal Zone. “Employees, whether 
union or non-union,” he says, “shall be 
dealt with openly, through committees 
of representatives composed of em- 
ployees, whether representatives of 
labor organizations or not.” 





Another strike in the clothing indus- 
try of New York is feared as a result 
of the announcement that the Cloak, 
Suit and Skirt Manufacturers’ Protec- 
tive Association will substitute the 
piece-work system for the week-work 
plan, increase the number of working 
hours, and reduce wages. The manu- 
facturers also ratified a plan to amal- 
gamate the manufacturers’ associations 
of this country and Canada into the 
Federated Association of Garment 
Manufacturers. Three hundred manu- 
facturers, operating more than two 
thousand shops and employing more 
than 55,000 union men and women work- 
ers, pledged themselves to operate 
under the new plan. 





The Merchant Truckmen’s Bureau of 
New York has voted in favor of the 
adoption of the “open shop.” The ac- 
tion follows the rejection by the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters 
of a proposed cut of $5 a week in wages 
and an increase from a nine to a ten- 
hour day. 





Wages in the Rochester shoe indus- 
try will be reduced 10 per cent. under 
a decision by a board of arbitration, 
affecting more than 5,000. 





—! 
5 pee Interstate Commerce Comnis. 

sion has ordered freight rate reduc. 
tions of 16 per cent. on grain, grain 
products and hay in carload lots be. 
tween points in the Western and 
Mountain-Pacific territories. This jg 
about one-half the increase allowed in 
1920. The commission also announced 
that future rate decisions, instead of 
being based on operating costs of the 
carriers, will be figured on the prin. 
ciple of reasonableness and _ justness, 
leaving to the railroads the readjust- 
ment of their expenses to conform to 
income. 





Car loadings for the week ended Oc- 
tober 15 totaled 906,034, the American 
Railway Association reports. This js 
an inerease of 10,294 cars over the pre- 
vious week and the high record since 
November 13, 1920. 





Restoration of 3 cents per mile as the 
maximum passenger rate on railroads was 
advocated before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Commission by John E. Ben- 
ton, counsel for the National Association 
of Railway and Utilities Commissioners, 
“Passenger traffic dried up when rates 
were increased,” said Mr. Benton. “Three 
cents is about as high as permits maximum 
flow of traffic.” The statement was made 
in his testimony on the Capper bill to re- 
peal the so-called rate guarantee of the 
Transportation act. 





Prices 








ASED on sstatistics for thirty-two 

cities, the cost of living decreased 
1.7 per cent. from last May to Septem- 
ber, and 18.1 per cent. from June, 1920, 
to September, 1920, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics announces. Cost of living in 
September was 77.3 per cent. higher 
than the average for the year 1913. 
Increases were itemized as follows: 
Food, 53.1 per cent.; clothing, 92.1 per 
cent.; housing, 60 per cent.; fuel and 
light, 80.7 per cent.; furniture, 124.7 per 
cent.; and miscellaneous, 107.8 per cent. 





The price of Pennsylvania crude oil 
has been advanced for the fifth time 
since October 1, to $3.50 a barrel, as 
compared with $2.25 at the close of 
September. 





The United States Steel Corp. has re- 
duced standard rails to $40 a ton. 
“Present costs of production,” declares 
Judge Gary, “do not justify this action, 
but it is hoped and expected that re- 
ductions in freight rates and otherwise, 
together with larger operations, will 
soon have a beneficial effect upon our 
costs.” 





The Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association, in con- 
vention at Atlantic City, N. J. 
recommended a cut in hardware prices 
to the pre-war level, plus the difference 
due to increased costs of manufacture 
and transportation. The revision 
covers every item in store and building 
hardware. 
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p report has sent the price 
of wheat i the Chicago market down 
close to $i a bushel. 
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Liquid 
ernment 


The Packard single-six has been re- 
duced $ on all models. The Hupp 
Motor Car Corp. has reduced prices 
$100 on closed models and $235 on tour- 
ing cars and roadsters. The cut in 
closed cars is the second within a month, 
the first having been $250. 








———— 


Other Important Items 





———— 
LANS for the establishment of a 
“Bank of the United States and 

Europe,’ Which would have a capital 

of $1,000,000,000, were presented to 

President Pilsudski, of Poland, by 

Frank A. Vanderlip, New York finan- 

cier. Subsidiary banks would be es- 
tablished and exchange of products be- 
ween nations would be on the dollar 

basis. The institution would be gov- 
erned by nine trustees—five American 
and four European. Mr. Vanderlip de- 
cared that the initiative must come from 

Central European countries, but that he 

believes America will help. 





A larger percentage of the country’s 
cotton crop had been ginned up to Oc- 
tober 18 this year than in any previous 
year, the Census Bureau reports. The 
total was 5,447,597 bales, or 83.7 per 
cent, of the entire crop. 





Exports to Europe for September ag- 
gregated $178,097,000, a decrease of $31,- 
596,000 from August, and $135,315,000 
from September, 1920. Imports were 
$63,432,000, an increase of $4,294,000 over 
August, but a decrease of $27,616,000 
from September, 1920. 





Two new issues of Treasury Certifi- 
cates, bearing interest at less than five 
per cent. for the first time in about a 
year and a half, have been offered for 
subscription by Secretary Mellon. The 
combined offering is for about $200,- 
000,000. Both issues are dated Novem- 
ber 1, the first maturing April 1, -1922, 

vith interest at 444 per cent., the second 

metering September 15, 1922, with in- 
terest at 434 per cent. 





Postal revenues in September were 
43 per cent. greater than those of the 
same month a year ago, the Postoffice 
Department announces. Postmaster 
General Hays sees in this the beginning 
of an era of expansion and prosperity. 





A dollar loan to China of $15,000,000 
to $20,000,000 to take care of November 
| maturities is under consideration by 
tle American group of the Chinese con- 
sortium. 





Thomas W. Lamont, head of the In- 
ternational Committee representing 
holders of Mexico’s external debt, an- 
lounces that his conferences with Mex- 
an Government officials have not 
resulted in an agreement regarding the 
tetundiug of the debt. 





A new high record in gasoline con- 
sumption was established in August— 
95,000,000 gallons—according to the Bu- 
rea of Mines. The average daily pro- 
luction was 13,121,000 gallons. Exports 
lor the month totaled 47,803,000 gallons, 
or 75 per cent. more than in July. Total 
Production was 431,577,000 gallons. 





In s ite of the chaotic condition of 
he building industry, 3,712 new build- 
ngs, most of them homes, are now 


tinder construction in Chicago, to cost 
$112 25 680. 


Crude oil production in the United 
States for September totaled 36,469,000 
barrels, as compared with 40,966,000 bar- 
rels in August and °37,889,000 barrels in 
the same month last year, according to 
the United States Geological Survey. 





A suit in equity to enjoin the Midwest 
Cement Credit and Statistical Bureau 
from “keeping up an unlawful combina- 
tion and conspiracy in restraint of inter- 
state trade and commerce in cement” was 
filed by the Government. Twenty-four 
firms, operating thirty mills in Pennsyl- 
vania, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri, and Kentucky, are named 
as defendants. 





The McKeesport Tinplate Co. announces 
that forty-four mills have resumed opera- 
tions on full time and that there was as- 
surance of continuous operation until 
January 1, 1922. Approximately 3,000 men 
will be employed. 





Wheat on the farms, excluding that 
required for farm use, was estimated by 
the Department of Agriculture at 318,- 
000,000 bushels this year, against 447,- 
C600,000 last year. Wheat in country 
mills and elevators was estimated at 
152,000,000 bushels, against 129,000,000; 
commercial visible, 59,000,000, against 
29,000,000; making a total of 529,000,000 
bushels this year, against 605,000,000 
bushels last year. 





Federal Court receivers renting apart- 
ments in New York are entitled to bring 
the net revenue up to 10 per cent., Ed- 
ward H. Childs, Special Master, finds in 
a report to Federal Judge Learned 
Hand, in an action brought by tenants 
against receivers of the American Real 
Estate Company. 





During a debate on the tax bill in 
the Senate, Senator Lenroot of Wis- 
consin, placed in the record the follow- 
ing table giving the number of persons 
in the United States who pay taxes on 
incomes of $6,000 and upwards: 





Income. Persons paying. 
$6,000 to $100,000 ........... 500,600 
$100,000 to OO ae 8,400 
$150,000 to $250,000 ........... 1,738 
$250,000 to $500,000 ........... 738 
$500,000 to $1,000,000 ........... 174 
SRNR 6 6.0 5:55 00:000000:0-08 
ee eee ee 506, 704 





The latest naval statistics indicate 
that the American Navy will be securely 
established in second place when the 
building programs now under way are 
completed. Great Britain leads with 
533 ships with an aggregate tonnage of 
1,860,480; the United States has 454 
ships, of 1,289,463 tons, and Japan 99, 
of 528,689 tons, France and Italy hold 
third and fourth positions, with 462,000 
and 275,000, respectively. The comple- 
tion of the present programs will add 
17 ships to the British navy, or 199,380 
tons; 69 to the American, or 734,926 
tons; and 85 to the Japanese, or 805,- 
188 tons. 





The Government will retain approx- 
imately 5,000 officers and men of the 
army in the occupied region of Ger- 
many, pending determination of whether 
we shall participate in permanent oc- 
cupation. 





Formulation of a general policy re- 
garding Federal Reserve discount rates 
“from which there would be no diver- 
gence except in unusual or emergency 
cases,” seems desirable, Governor Hard- 
ing, of the Federal Reserve Board, de- 
clared in an address before Federal 
Reserve agents and governors of re- 
serve banks. 
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“T have a Friend who .... ” 


HY otherwise intelligent people will 
accept anonymous say-sos on investments 
is difficult to explain. 


In considering investment purchases clear-cut 
information is the essential need —a need that 
can readily be met by any of our 50 offices. 


Our information is based on a national view- 
point and years of experience. 


We invite you to make yourself and your in- 
vestment needs known at our nearest office. 


A current list of high-grade securities mailed 
on request for M-F 172. 





The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 


Offices in more than 50 leading cities throughout the World 
BONDS SHORT TERM NOTES ACCEPTANCES 











Your Profit 
Pays For It— 


The Brookmire Investment Service 
tells you what to do regarding your 





market operatidns and when to do it. Money realized through hard work and careful 
You pay little; what you pay will be saving is too precious to chance on questionable 
many times returned. Write for free investment securities. Our 7% First Farm 
current Bulletin S. Mortgages and Real Estate Bonds, furnished 


in amounts to suit, have stood the test for 38 
years without loss of a dollar. Offerings and 

















oy: OLFINITE ACCURATE TIMELY FORECASTS ON MARKET TRENDS descriptive pamphlet “F” sent on request. Ask 
BROOKMIRE _—"~~ 
ECONOMIC SERVICE INC E.J. LANDER & Co. 
25 Wese 45th Street New Yor! ESTABLISHED I883- CAPITAL & SURPLUS anne 
GB The Original System of forecasnng from Economic 7 GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA 
ee 
Established 183A 
Current issue of our ENNEDY & CO 
os 


74 BROADWAY 


“Financial Forecast” (90 STH AVE. 


5 Opposite Publio Library 
Sent without obligation. 5 COLUMBUS CIRCLE 


Members 
Consolidated Stock Exchange of N.Y. 


M:S'WOLFE 2 CO. “SUCCESS IN THE 


ESTABLISHED 1906 
AD ST. MARKET” 
41 BROAD ST. NEW YORK. STOCK 


Write for Free Beakiet 
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Investment 
Service 

New York 

140 Broadway 

Fifth Ave. & 44th St. 

268 Grand St. 
Axsany, N. Y. 
Arzanta, Ga, 
Batrimore, Mp, 
Boston, Mass, 
Burra.o, N.Y. 
Cuicaco, IL, 
Cincinnati, O, 
CLEVELAND, O, 
Eris, Pa, 
Harrispure, Pa, 
Hartrorp, Conn. 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
Jounstown, Pa. 
Los AncE-gs, Cat, 


PuiLapepuia, Pa. 
Prrrssuran, Pa, 
PortLanD, MAINE 
Provipence, R. I. 
Reapinoe, Pa, 
Rocuester, N. Y. 
Sr. Louis, Mo. 


Scranton, Pa. 
Wasuinoton, D. C. 
Wivkes-Barre, Pa. 





will serve you 


promptly 








cA Country-Wide 


Madison Ave. & 60th St. 


Minneapouis, Minn. 


San Francisco, Cat. 


Our nearest Office 
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The Day of 
the Bond 


HE lowest level touched by 

bond prices in the past forty 
years, was in May, 1920. Since 
that time prices have gradually 
been rising. 


But bonds are still cheap. 


There is still open the opportun- 
ity to buy well-secured bonds—the 
premier investment—to give lib- 
eral future income over a period 
when current interest rates may 
be much lower. 


In addition, well-selected bonds 
have the advantages of marketa- 
bility, maturity tosuit the investor, 
and availability in a wide diversity 
of types. 

At any of our offices you can 
obtain a comprehensive list of 
recommended bonds; and we shall 
be pleased to give you information 


as to these or other issues. 


Guaranty Company 
of New York 
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INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Bought for Cash 


Execution 


Wires to 
All Markets 


POWERS, KOHN & CO 


45 Beaver Street 


Investment Service 


New York 
Tel. Broad 720-721 

















WHATEVER YOUR INVESTMENT PROBLEMS— 
WRITE OUR INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


SUMMARY AND OPINION—ONE STOCK - - = §3.00 
SUMMARY AND OPINION—THREE STOCKS - $8.00 
F. 11-12-21 


REMIER LENIN has made a frank 
admission of the failure of his Bol- 
shevistic policies. “The real meaning 
of the new economic policy,” he said, 
“is that we have met a great defeat in 
our plans and that we are now making 
a strategic retreat.” Another official 
of the Soviet Government announces 
that, in view of the lack of big local 
capital, small leases of factories and 
plants would be granted, repayment to 
be made to the Government by a cer- 
tain percentage of the products. 





M. Tchitcherin, Soviet Foreign Minis- 
ter, announces that “the Russian Govern- 
ment is prepared to recognize its obliga- 
tions to other States and their citizens on 
Government loans concluded by the Czar- 
ist Government up to 1914, on condition of 
being granted privileged terms giving it a 
practical chance to fulfill those obligations. 

In other words, the Soviet can 
take upom itself these obligations, pro- 
vided the Great Powers conclude with it 
final universal peace and its Government 
is recognized by the other Powers.” Russia’s 
total State debt at the beginning of 1914 
amounted to 9,888,310,000 rubles (or about 
$5,092,379,650 at the rate of 51.5c. to the 
ruble, which prevailed at that time). 
Subsequently, Russia contracted various 
debts abroad for the conduct of the war, 
and these loans, together with internal 
bond issues, brought the State debt up to 
32,300,000,000 rubles (about $16,634,500,- 
000) on September 1, 1917, just before 
the Bolshevik revolution. 





‘Lhe British Rothschild banking house, 
says a dispatch from Berlin, in nego- 
tiating for a huge Anglo-American loan 
or credit, is said to have insisted that 
the Rothschilds have supervisory con- 
trol of the German Reichsbank. 





Unemployment in Switzerland, which 
is more than seven times as bad as a 
year ago, now costs the State 10,000,000 
francs monthly, while provision for the 
totally unemployed has cost the coun- 
try 5,000,000 francs monthly for the last 
year. The Government has asked Par- 
liament for 86,000,000 francs for unem- 
ployment doles and various public 
works. Fifty million francs has already 
been granted. 





Ex-President Machado, Foreign Pre- 
mier Granjo, and three of his cabinet 
members were assassinated in a rebel- 
lion that resulted in the overthrow of 
the Government of Portugal. A new 
cabinet, headed by Colonel Manuel 
Coelho, as Premier and Minister of In- 
terior, has assumed control. 





Moscow is said to be experiencing a 
hectic boom; new stores that open daily 
are doing an unprecedent business. The 
chief reason for the revival is a desire 
to exchange depreciating currency for 
goods. 

The German Cabinet headed by Dr. 
Wirth has resigned as a protest against 
the Silesian decision. The personnel of 
the new Cabinet, also formed by Dr. 
Wirth, is practically the same as the old 
one, 





The engineering and shipbuilding unions 
of Great Britain have agreed to the aboli- 
tion of the 2% per cent. bonus granted 
them during the war. The reduction of 
wages will be made in three monthly cuts, 
beginning November 1. , 









Stories of salt water invasion y 
Mexican oil fields have been greatly ¢,. 
aggerated, according to Roy 11. Flamm, 
Latin-American expert of th Depart. 
ment of Commerce. George Utis Smith 
Director of the U. S. Geological Sur. 
vey, puts the proved area o! Mexica, 





































































Secretary Weeks has made a cut of 2 
per cent. in the civilian clerical force 0 
the War Department, but even with this 
cut, the remaining force was, on Sept. % 
41 per cent. larger than before the wat. 
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oil lands at about 10,000 square Miles = 
with resources of 4,500,000,000 barrels. yt 
the potential output of unproved terri. ate 
tory, 1,250,000,000 barrels, a total of 5. aes 
750,000,000 barrels—an adequate supply a heat 
for forty-five years at the 1920 rate o & ments 
export. It 
’ agre 
Louis Deschamps, former French Min. to | 
ister of Posts and Telegraphs and noy the 
a deputy, has announced that he yjj | 
advocate the return of the governmen. 
operated system to a private company, of 2 
M. Deschamps says that every one why ly | 
uses it knows that the French tej. = 
phone is the worst in the world. o 
dist 
At the opening of arbitration hear. ed. 
ings between the Canadian Nationa = 
Railways and employees on the ques. Th 
tion. of wages, A. R. Mosher, president ed in 
of the Brotherhood of Railway En. in 
ployees, declared that he is willing pM 4, ¢ 
approve a reasonable reduction in pay mad 
in order to assist the railroads. He the 1 
added, however, that his organization J 44-he 
believed a reduction was not warranted ing 1 
by conditions. Th 
tiona 
At a conference of British miners the 
delegates from Wrexham announced in ¢ 
they were tired of being tyrannized bran 
over by the Socialist “so-called labor 1, 1s 
leaders” and had refused to pay th —™ Ty? 
political levy which enables labor men.- tion, 
bers of Parliament to exist. Divi 
Ame 
of e1 
. num! 
Washington a 
\ Unit 
os aa annu 
A FINAL vote on the tax bill is not yet Yorl 
in sight. Such important schedules 
as the capital stock tax, the excise taxes, — 
certain ot the insurance taxes, as wellage = "!™¢ 
the Smoot sales tax substitute, are still of / 
to be considered. Further delay was the 
caused by Senator Reed's oitering tie una! 
Soidiers’ Bonus bill as an amendment to phat 
the tax measure. the: 
At 
The Senate, without a record vote, Typ 
adopted the section of the compromise ta J 1920 
bill providing for the repeal of the excess that 
prohts tax on January 1, 1922. Ab stan 
Amendment proposed by the Republican wee 
members of the Finance Committee, pro- of | 
viding that the $2,000 exemption now a: Typ 
lowed all corporations should apply onl Typ 
to corporations that have an annual it mak 
come of $25,000 or less, was also adopted. rg 
the 
A proposition offered by Senator Jone §% thirc 
oi New Mexico to tax undistributed proiits 1 
of corporations was defeated, 45 to 4 the 
The amendment provided that, instead of 4 of 
15 per cent. tax there should be levied o . 
the undistributed profits a graduated tax, SO 
beginning at 8 per cent. on the first 10 per po 
cent. of income and ending at 56 per cent un 
on the amount of income over 60 per ceil. rn 
thi 
After a hard fight, the Republican lead- ha 
ers in the House, carrying out the pol A 
cies of President Harding, succeeded i Ope 
passing a bill which delegates to a com Ty, 
mittee of five, one of whom is Secretary! Boy 
the Treasury Mellon, full power to a wee 
range for the refunding of the fore ® tio, 
debt owed the United States, amountia B® yo. 
to more than $10,000,000,000. Its early | 
passage by the Senate is predicted. op 
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Denies Employing 
Printers Violated 


Agreement 
Editor, “lorbes”: 
Matthew Woll, vice-president of the 
american Federation of Labor, in an 
article in the August 6, 1921, Fores, 
makes the following statement under 


, heading entitled “Violations of Agree- 


ments” : 
It is not contended or argued that trade 
unions have not occasionally violated 


agreements with employers. It is safe 
to assert, however, that in the main 
the preponderance of violations of agree- 


ments has been on the part of employ- 
ers rather than on the part of employees 


unions. 
MO itness the present flagrant violation 
of an agreement entered into voluntari- 
ly between the printin trades unions 
and the organizations of their respective 
employers in the printing industry for 
the observance of the 44-hour week 


on May 1 of this year. No one will 
dispute the fact that an agreement exist- 
ed. Neither will any one deny the 
violation thereof by the employing print- 
ers. 

The employing printers as represent- 
ed in their international trade associa- 
tion, the United Typothetae of America, 
do emphatically assert that the charge 
made by Mr. Woll, that employers in 
the printing industry have not kept a 
44-hour week agreement, is not in keep- 
ing with the facts. 

The agreement between the interna- 
tional unions and the employers that 
the 44-hour week should go into effect 
in certain shops of the commercial 
branch of the printing industry on May 
1, 1921, was not made by the United 
Typothetae of America as an organiza- 
tion, but was made by the Closed Shop 
Division of the United Typothetae of 
America, a separate and distinct group 
of employing printers, relatively few in 
number. : 

The Closed Shop Division of the 
United Typothetae of America at its 
annual meeting, September, 1919, in New 
York City, endorsed the 44-hour week 
agreement, it is true; but at the same 
time and place the United Typothetae 
of America, meeting as a whole, and 
the Open Shop Division, each by a 
unanimous vote, expressed their em- 
phatic disapproval of the shortening of 
the work week. 

At the annual convention of the United 
Typothetae of America in September, 
1920, at St. Louis, it was recognized 
that there was a great deal of misunder- 
standing in the case of the 44-hour 
week agreement, due to the confusion 
of the Closed Shop Division, United 
Typothetae of America, with the United 
Typothetae of America as a whole. To 
make its position clear. therefore, the 
United Typothetae of America passed 
the following resolution by over two- 
thirds majority: 

WHERBAS, there has been misrepre- 
sentation and misunderstanding as to 
the position of the United Tynothetae 
of America upon the question of grant- 
ing a 44-hour week, May 1st, 1921. 

NOW THEREFORE BE IT RE- 
SOLVED that the Thirty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the United Typothetae of 
America in convention assembled restate 
unequivocally its disapproval of any re- 
duction in the present working hours, 
and recommend to its members that 
they resist any attempt to enforce such 


a reduction except where such reduction 
has already been agreed to by contract. 


At this same 1920 convention the 
Open Shop Division of the United 
Typothetae of America again put itself 
on record as opposed to the 44-hour 
wee’. The Open Shop Division resolu- 
tion at that time by unanimous vote 
was as follows: 


RESOLVED, That it is the unanimous 
opinion of this meeting that it go on 
record as being opposed to any shorten- 
ing of the present working hours in the 
printing industry and that the members 
present hereby pledge themselves not to 
adopt any shorter week in May, 1 


Thus, it is perfectly clear that a large 
Number of employers belonging to the 
(Continued on page 102) 
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The Service of Our Customers 


ere 


»] 


- Securities 
Department 


includes — collection and disposition of 
interest and dividends as you direct; 


purchase or sale of securities on 
your written or telegraphed order; 


notification of customer regarding 
called bonds, stock rights, etc., on 
receipt of such information; 


preparation upon your request of 
an account of income for use in 
making out tax returns; 


service as your financial secretary. 


If you are a security owner, you will 
be interested in our booklet, “The 
Modern Method of Caring for Securi- 
ties”, which we will send‘to you on 
request. 


BANKERS I RUST 
COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue Office: 
at 42nd Street 


Paris Office: 
3 & 5 Place Vendome 


Downtown Office: 
16 Wall Street 


57th Street Office: 
at Madison Avenue 
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American Banker 





The Oldest Banking Journal 


in America 


67 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


$5.00 per Year 15c. per Copy 








Greetings ! 


Wuat Witt You Say for the business favors 
received this year? You'll say “Thank You!” from 
the bottom of your heart! Those good friends whose 
orders have kept you going deserve about the finest 
thing you can send them in a Holiday Greeting Card. 
And that is an Orson card— your customers will 
appreciate it. 


Cards of 25 or 30 different designs are yours 
to look over in the Olson 1921 sample-box. 
Your own device or trade-mark to be imprinted 
in the card selected. Separate information on 
Personal Greeting Cards, if specially requested. 


EUGENE A. OLSON COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Engraved Business Cards, 
Stationery and Greeting Cards 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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“Old B ullion’ 
By this unique name the Chemical Na- 


tional Bank has been known since the 
period in 1857, when it was the only 











bank that continued specie payments — 
and this name epitomizes the entire his- 
tory of the Chemical. 


A Commercial Bank — perform- 
ing every function of a bank 


Seeking New Business On Our Record 


GHEMICAL 


NATIONAL 


BANK 


OF NEW YORK 





Founded 1824 
BROADWAY AND CHAMBERS, FACING CITY HALL | 





























There Are Good Reasons 


HE REASON WHY thousands of investors in all 

parts of the United States and many foreign lands, 
have become permanent clients of this organization 
is that: 


WE ANALYZE their investments, pointing out the 
weak issues and advising them what to do to strengthen 
the character of their lists. We do this in a personal, 
confidential way for each individual subscriber, and 
furnish continuous counsel and advice right through the 
year. 


WE MAINTAIN an organization of trained experts for 
this class of work. Last year we supervised or analyzed 
more than a billion dollars worth of securities for clients 
in this way. 


WOULD YOU not like to have your securities analyzed 
and supervised ? 


Moopy’'s INVESTORS SERVICE 


JOHN MOODY, President 


35 Nassau Street, New York City 


AHILADELPHIA 
Real Estate Trust Bldg. 


BOSTON 
101 Milk Street 


CHICAGO 
First National Bank Bldg 
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Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
after preferred and common dividends 
fer eight months to Aug. 31, $637,081, 
against $804,618 in 1920. 


American Agricultural Chemical Co.— 
Reported that no new money borrowed 
since May 20, 1921; company still has 
unused line of bank credit. Brokers’ 
notes have been reduced $3,000,000 since 
May 20, and collections have been more 
than sufficient to cover expenditures for 
past five months. 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Presi- 
dent Babst, in an official statement, de- 
clared that the “regular preferred 
dividend for the current quarter will be 
paid; that the company will do no fi- 
nancing at the present time; that if 
financing is done in the early future it 
will be merely a consolidation and fund- 
ing of the company’s floating indebted- 
ness.” 

American Woolen Co.—Reported op- 
erating more machinery ‘than’ ever 
before; 96 per cent. of its entire loom- 
age busy. 

Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Affi- 
liated interests understood to have 
acquired shares of American Brass Co. 
in open market, and negotiations for 
control said to be under way. 

Atlantic Gulf & West Indies SS. Lines 
—Mexican oil subsidiary producing 


more than 15,000 barrels daily. Pro 


duction in September, 522,563 barrels. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Earnings in 
three months ended September 30 were 
more than sufficient to pay regular dis- 
bursement of 1% per cent. on “A” and 
“B” common stocks, declared President 
Grace. Orders on September 30 were 
$70,000,000, compared with $84,000,000 on 
June 30. Company has purchased prop- 
erty of Baltimore Dry Dock and Ship- 
building Corp. 

Central Leather Co.—Earnings’ posi- 
tion greatly improved; reported profit of 
$231,125 for September quarter of 1921, 
against loss of $5,897,667 in third quar- 
ter of 1920; deficit after preferred divi- 
dends was $1,540,083, against $8,138,755 
in 1920. 

Coca-Cola Co. — Resumed dividend 
payments on common stock by declar- 
ing $1 a share, payable December 1. 

Corn Products Refining Co.—Earned 
$7.54 a share on common stock in nine 
months ended September 30, against 
$22.20 a share same period last year. 

Deere & Co.—Quarterly dividend on 
the preferred stock reduced from 1% to 
3% of one per cent. 

Detroit Edison Co.—Net income, in- 
cluding subsidiaries, for nine months 
ended Sept. 30, $1,693,455, against $1,- 
038,202 in 1920. 

Dome Mines Co., Ltd. — “Montreal 
Daily Star” says production of gold is 
at rate of $200,000 monthly. Earnings 
six months to Sept. 30, before deprecia- 
tion and depletion, $487,137; net after 
depreciation, taxes, etc., $144,151. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada—Declared 
dividend of 15 per cent. payable Nov. 
10. In June, 15 per cent. was paid; total 
of 30 per cent. for 1921. 

Gillette Safety Razor Co.—Stockhold- 
ers on November 18 will vote on pro- 
posal to increase company’s authorized 
capital stock from 250,000 shares to 500,- 
000 shares of no par value. 

Houston Oil Co. of Texas—Has com- 
pleted 10,000-barrel well on Liles lease 
in Mexia, Tex.; largest well in com- 
pany’s history. 

Interborough Rapid Transit.—Hearing 
on application for receivership has been 
adjourned to December 20. 
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DIGEST OF CORPORATION NEWS 
Investors Will Be icant Interested 


MUM 
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International Petroleum Co. Ltq_ 
The first marketable oil to be ; Produced 
in Colombia will be refined at its plant 
near Baranca Vermeja in Janu iry, 1922 

Invincible Oil Corp.—Stockho Iders of 
record Nov. 4 have right to Purchase 
new stock at $10 a share in ratio of on 
new share for three old ones. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Stockholiders yor, 
Nov. 15 on proposed increase in author. 
ized preferred stock from $2,(00,000 
$5,000,000 ; stock to be sold to stockholg. 
ers from time to time as necessary 
Sales for 1921 estimated at $52,000,00) 

Lackawanna Steel Co.—Septemby; 
quarter deficit; $1,208,335, against 93. 
282,144 income in third quarter of 192) 
Shipments in September were about 32. 
000 tons, against 20,000 tons in August: 
October shipments expected to exceed 
September. Has over $3,000,000 cash, 
owes nothing, and is steadily reducing 
itiventories. 

Massachusetts Gas Co. — Common 
dividend reduced from 7 to 5 per cent. 
annually. 

Mexican Petroleum Co.—Net profits 
for first six months of 1921, $8,304,116 
equal to about 17 1/2 per cent. on the 
common stock, compared with 8 3/4 per 
cent. for the first half of 1920. Balance 
sheet showed net current assets, ex. 
clusive of inventories, of $21,655,640, 
compared with net current liabilities of 
.ouly $11,451,116. 

Montana Power Co.— Decrease in 
power needs of mining companies said 
to have been offset by larger business 
from other sources in 1921, and earnings 
estimates indicate about $3 a share on 
common. 

Noiseless Typewriter Co.— Announced 
a new portable model, weighing eight 
peunds and selling for $75. 

Penney (J. C.) Co—Sales for nine 
months ended Sept. 30, $31,498,331, 
against $27,206,792 in 1920. 

Philadelphia Rapid Transit Co— 
Penn. P. S. Commission dismissed peti- 
tions of various Philadelphia improve- 
ment associations and civic bodies for 
reinstatement of 5c. fare. Net income 
first nine months of 1921, $980,543 
against deficit of $370,172 in 1920. 

Pierce-Arrow Motor Car Co—Truck 
business has revived to such an extent 
that passenger car business has taken 
second place; truck deliveries increased 
100 per cent. in September. 

Pullman Co.—Unofficial report state 
that control of Haskell & Barker Co 
is sought at $75 per share; the two con- 
panies would be merged. Pullman di- 
rectors have declared two regula 
quarterly dividends of $2 each, payable 
Nov. 15 and Feb. 15, and stockholders 
were informed that cash holdings wert 
about $34,000,000. 

Republic Iron & Steel Co.—Septembe: 
quarter deficit after preferred dividends, 
$1,835,910, against surplus of $2,869,373 
in 1920. Unfilled orders Sept. 30, 69,577 
tens, against 333,889, Sept. 30, 1920. 

Sears, Roebuck & Co—Vice-Presi- 
dent Loeb says business shows stead) 
improvement and is fast getting back to 
normal basis. 

Standard Gas & Electric Co.—Com 
bined earnings, with subsidiaries, for 
twelve months ended Aug. 31, 1921, 
showed increase of $4,436,435 in gross, 
and $853,168 in net. 

Standard Oil Co. of N. J.—Reported 
te have acquired concessions on about 
8,000,000 acres prospective oil lands in 
Bolivia, S. A., at price of not over #2, 
500,000. Because of. inaccessibility, 
development of country likely to be de- 
layed many years. 
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Studebaker Corporation—Net profits 
for Sept. quarter, $3,263,201, equal to 
$5.15 a common share, against $6.83 in 
prec’ ing quarter, and $3.51 in third 
quar of 1920. 

a ,essee Copper & Chemical Corp. 
_-Profits on acid contracts at high prices 
said to be offsetting decrease in earn- 
ings from copper. Five-year voting 

trust for capital stock expired Oct. 30, 
921. 

Union Oil Co. of California—Net, 
after depreciation, depletion, drilling 
tc., for 9 months ended Sept. 30, 


costs, ¢ 

$9,600,000, against $10,500,000 in 1920. 
American Hide & Leather Co— 

Earnings for three months ended Sep- 


tember 30 equal to $1.60 on the pre- 
ferred shares. For nine months ended 
September 30 there was a deficit of 
$757 858 compared with a loss of $1,- 
965,136 in 1920. 

U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. 
—Business increasing; operations at 
much higher rate than during summer. 

U. S. Food Products Corp.—Banking 
group, headed by Equitable Trust Co., 
N. Y., agreed to advance company $5,-. 
000,000 1 1/2-year loan to care for over 
$4,000,000 maturities, and provide addi- 
titonal working capital. 

U. S. Steel Corp—September quarter 
net earnings $18,918,058, against $48,- 
051,540 in September quarter of 1920, 
and $21,892,016 in June quarter of 1921. 
Earnings were $5,157,395 in July, $6,502,- 
976 in August, and $7,257,678 in. Sep- 
tember. Deficit after preferred and 
common dividends, $6,965,504, against a 
surplus of $17,869,939 after dividends in 
third quarter of 1920. It was the poor- 
est quarter since the first quarter of 1915. 


Is Business Better? 
—tThe Facts 


(Continued from page 88) 

the wheat crop. The prices of agricul- 
tural products as a whole suffered a vio- 
lept decline of about 55 per cent., and the 
financial condition of the farmer was prob- 
ably never worse in the whole history of 
modern times than it was last spring. The 
blunder of holding last year’s crops for 
higher prices forced agriculturists to bor- 
row very heavily from the banks, and 
these loans are not yet fully paid off. This 
year’s grain crops do not show large profits 
owing to the high cost of production and 
the low prices, but they have enabled the 
farmer to pay his bills. Cotton does show 
large profits, and the South is entering 
upon real prosperity. 

The steel, copper, and mineral industries 
are still about as depressed as ever. Mod- 
erate price recoveries have occurred, but 
the volume of business is so exceedingly 
small that profits are almost impossible. 
These industries, however, are always 
tardy in responding to a general improve- 
ment in trade, and there is nothing alarm- 
ing about this condition. They prospered 
for a half year or so after other business 


became depressed. In due time they will 
follow the general recovery. 
In brief, business is improving in the 


usual manner. Industries which were 
first to feel the depression are also first to 
revive, and vice versa. ‘Trade changes 
take place, not in line formation, but in 
column formation—one industry following 
another in its natural order. When the 
present growing demand for goods ready 
for consumption has gone far enough to 
fully re-employ existing plants and exist- 


ing capacity, then, and not until then, 
shall we witness a demand for new plants 
and more capacity and a revival in the 
tardy industries such as steel, minerals, 
lumber, ete. Furthermore, the recovery is 


bound to be punctuated by the winter and 
summer reactions in trade which always 
occur in good years and bad. About 99 
per cent. of the gains must be expected 
to take place in the spring and the autumn. 
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O BE WELL INFORMED you must be in contact with the best minds of to- 


day. 


The daily paper will give you the background of events, but the 


mature judgment of events can only come from the best minds who have 


time to consider them carefully. 


It has been for a generation the aim of 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE to put its readers in contact with the leaders of thought 


and literature. 


venture, practical men of business, all write for SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


Statesmen, scientists, philosophers, men of action, men of ad- 


It has 


things told, not through interviewers, but at first-hand by the men who do them. 


Senator 
Depew’s 
Recollections 


These papers are the in- 
timate talk of Senator 
Depew about the great 
men and events of his 
long and distinguished 
career—the unique rec- 
ord of a career which be- 
gan to be important 
more than sixty years 
ago. Senator Depew has 
known every President 
of the United States 
from Lincoln to Harding. 


Michael Pupin’s Own Story 


This is the absorbing story of a Serb who had read about 
America, the land of opvortunity and freedom, and who 
ran away from home at the age of fifteen with a fellow 
student. He is now Professor Pupin of Columbia, the 
inventor of the Pupin coil, which put telephone wires 
underground and which made long-distance telephoning 
possible. He will tell his own story in sCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


Europe at Work 4yWhiting Williams 


Mr. Williams has been at work all summer in the fac- 
tories and coal-mines of France, Belgium, and Germany. 
He will write several articles regarding his adventures 
and his conclusions gained therefrom under the general 
head of “ Europe at Work.” Few observers, if any, have 
paid such a price in sweat or other discomforts for get- 
ting their opinions over so wide a field. 


The World and the Stars 


Doctor Hale, of the Mt. Wilson Observatory, will con- 
tinue his remarkable articles which have been showing 
how the constitution of matter is revealed by the lab- 
oratory of the stars. 


cribner’s 


Magazine 
porte year iga2. z= 


What Am I? 
What Shall I Believe? 


Two remarkable studies 
in the interpretation of 
personality by Edward 
G. Spaulding, Professor 
of Philosophy at Prince- 
ton, and well known else- 
where by his lectures at 
the Brooklyn Institute, 
the Harvard Summer 
School, and by his writ- 

These articles are 


a direct personal appli- 
cation tolife andconduct. 


The Fiction Isa Feature of Scribner’s 


Among established Scribner favorites whose stories will 
appear this year are Henry van Dyke, Katharine Hol- 
land Brown, Mary Synon, Mary Ray mond Shipman 
Andrews, Louis Dodge, Edward C. Venable, Abbie Car- 
ter Goodloe, Charles Belmont Davis. Stories by a 
group of new writers will appear, among them James 
Boyd, Alexander Hull, Dorothy Livingston, Walter 
Gilkyson, W. Edson Smith, Arthur Tuckerman, Camilla 
Kenyon, Rebecca Hooper Eastman, Rebecca N. Porter, 
and John Biggs, Jr. 


The Financial Situation 
The Point of View, The Field of Art 
[ THREE DEPARTMENTS IN EACH NUMBER } 


Alexander Dana Noyes, Financial Editor of the New 
York Times, has made his Financial Department in 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE known all over the United States. 
\ sane, unsensational exposition each month of th2 
financial and economic changes. All important bank- 
ers, business men, and investors read it and appreci- 
ate it. 














CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
Please send Scribner’s Magazine for one year. 


IIE is ord e e  t 
Address 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, 597-599 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Signed 


WITHOUT COST TO YOU 
Sign the coupon and we will include 
without cost a copy of the current 
issue of SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


On receipt of your memo 1 will remit $4.00. Check may be sent with oraer 























MONTHS 


12 or 2 TO PAY 


for any active stock or bond selling 
over $5 per share 


THE LIBERTY PLAN 


of Partial Payments 


is the best way to buy securities from 
one share up. Write for booklet F-29. 


Russell, Securities 


ORPORATION 


$435.. Annual income $45. 
cular B-2. 





Get this Circular 
Before the Market 
Advances— 


We have just prepared a 
showing how a yield of about 10% may 
be obtained by the purchase of one men and others interested in 
share each of eight different stocks 
covering a diversified field. Total cost 
Ask for cir- 


LIBBY & COMPANY 


Gives our opinion of approximate 
limits of active listed stocks in 
their current movements, also 
desirable switches and stocks to 
be avoided for the time being. 
It is of definite value to business 


circular 


listed stocks. 


Circular F-459. 


Members Consolidated 


‘Trading Suggestions” 


For current issue, call or write for 


WILSON & CHARDON 





Cunard Building 
25 Broadway New York City 








STOCKS and BONDS 
55 Broadway 








New York 








Stock Exchange of New York 
62 Broadway New York 
Telephone Whitehall 1964 
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BUREAU OF 


BUSINESS 
INFORMATION 


For November 12, 1921 


The circulars, booklets, etc. have 
been prepared by the service de- 
partments of various national ad- 
vertisers and they have been listed 
here for the benefit of Forbes 
readers. They will be sent free by 
the publishers of the booklets, etc. 
if you will simply check the list 
and return it to us with your let- 
terhead or business card. 


Making Industry Safe for Invest- 


ment 

Interesting booklet showing how industrial 
financing has become today a most important 
phase of national activity. 


Business Greeting Cards 
1921 sample box of attractive Holiday busi- 
ness greeting cards. 


Freeing Business Executives from 


Lunch Room Cares 

24 page illustrated booklet on the subject of 
factory lunch rooms and how to run them 
efficiently. 


Science in Industry 
Very well written booklet showing how indus- 
try is a product of science and as such can be 
aided by it. 


Accounting and Your Business 


Progress 
Booklet f telling how you may obtain the thor- 
ough ki of on which your 





business so largely depends. 


How to Choose and Get a Better 
Job 


Cireular describing a most practical book for 
those interested in this important subject. 


Fifteen Minutes a Day 
Booklet outlining the essentials of a liberal 
education and telling how it may be acquired 
by fifteen minutes’ dally reading. 


The Advertising Handbook 
Pamphlet deseribing a new book fully covering 
this most fascinating and well-paid field. 


Administration 
Pamphlet describing a new Journal of Business 
Analysis and Control—meets a practical need 
of business men for a constant supply of 
authoritative, up-to-date methods for dealing 
with their Administrative problems. 


Man-Power Multiplied 
Illustrated booklet on the subject of eco- 
nomical and rapid handling of heavy material. 


Successful Merchandising by the 
Chain Store Method 


Pamphlet giving the latest earnings of one of 
the nation’s fastest growing chain store cor- 
porations. 


Mechanical Addressing 
An illustrated booklet describing in an inter- 
esting manner Mechanical Addressing and point- 
ing out how it saves time and labor. 


Increasing Net Profits 
A booklet outlining the service for executives 
that is being followed by 10,000 of the coun- 
try’s ablest business men. 


Credit Authorization at a Glance 
Interesting illustrated hooklet showing how 
visible records for credit authorization are 
rapidly taking the place of blind card files and 
old index ledgers. 


Training for Business Leadership 
Booklet outlining a plan that has helped many 
to financial success. 


How to Make Money and Keep It 

- A booklet outlining the methods used by suc- 
pmol financiers and telling how they may be 
adopted. 


Turning Opportunities into Profits 
Tronklet describing a means of developing a 
successful business and financial career. 


Bank Salaries and Expenses 
Interesting pamphlet fully covering this im- 
portant subject. 

Advanced Business Correspond- 


ence 
Cireular describing a book anv business man 
may read with the certainty that it represents 
not impractical theory but proved experience. 


How to Develop Your Power of 


. 
Achievement 
Compelling booklet packed with information on 
such topics as: Psychology reduced to easy 
simple lancuage: How to apply Psychology in 
Salesmanship: ete, 


THE BUREAU OF 
BUSINESS INFORMATION 
8. C. Forbes Publishing Company, tne. 

120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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How She Endorsed It 

A blithe and sweet young thing walked 
into our bank the other day and addressed 
the paying teller: 

“I want to have a check cashed.” 

“Yes, madam,” replied the teller, “please en- 
dorse it.” 

“Why my husband sent it to me. He is 
away on business.” 

“Yes, madam, but endorse it. 
the back and your husband will 
paid it to you.” 

She went to the desk, and in a few minutes 
returned to the window with the check en- 
dorsed: “Your loving wife, Edith:”—$5 prize 
to W. S. Rendelman, Commercial Bank, Dan- 
ville, Virginia. 

. s e 


A Good Reason 
Johnny Jones was office clerk for Ernest 
A. Phillips & Co. One day Johnny noticed 
that Mr. Allen, the efficiency expert, was not 
in his office and promptly decided to find out 





Sign it on 
know we 


, the reason. 


“Say, boss, your efficiency guy isn’t 
efficiencing today. His office is as empty as 
a drum.’ 

“T know it,”’ replied the boss. “I fired him.” 

“Ain’t that too bad. What did you can 
him for?” 


“He was no good; he wanted me to raise 
your pay.”—$1 prize to C. Schultz, box 41, 
Lansing, II. 

* . . 
A Literal Juryman 

An Irishman, sitting on a jury in a mur- 
der trial, had been “reached” by the defend- 
ant’s lawyer, who had offered him $1,000 in 
case a verdict of manslaughter were ren- 
dered. 

At the conclusion of the trial the jury- 
men filed in, Pat, with a wan smile of 
triumph, bringing up the rear. A verdict of 
manslaughter was duly announced, to the evi- 
dent relief of the prisoner, who had good 
reason to expect conviction of first-degree 
murder. 

The overjoyed defendant and his lawyer 
shook Pat’s hand heartily. Noticing his air 
of extreme weariness, the lawyer inquired, 
“Did you have a hard time to convince the 
rest of the jury?’ 

“Faith and I did,’’ replied Pat, and, 
ing to the prisoner, he added, “Sure, there 
was eliven of thim numskulls that wanted 
to acquit ye.’—$1 prize to H. F. Kennedy, 
613 North President Street, Jackson, Miss. 


turn- 





Book Review 

“Protection Our Permanent Policy,” 
by James Thompson McCleary, pub- 
lished by The National Tariff Institute, 
Washington, covers a subject which is 
now agitating the minds of all business 
and political leaders. The writer be- 
lieves that the time has come for tak- 
ing up unfalteringly the fight for ade- 
quate protection for every American 
industry, present or potential, as the 
carefully considered, deliberately cho- 


sen, permanent policy of the United 
States. Formerly Representative in 
Congress from Minnesota, Assistant 


Postmaster General, Roosevelt Admin- 
istration, and Secretary, American Iron 
& Steel Institute, Mr. McCleary is well 
qualified to discuss this intricate prob- 
lem from every angle. 





Denies Employing Printers 
Violated Agreement 


(Continued from page 99) 


United Typothetae of America not only 
never made any agreement to grant the 
44-hour week, but repeatedly expressed 
their opposition to such action. 

The United Typothetae of America 
has about five thousand members from 
among the thirteen thousand book and 
job printers in the United States and 
Canada. Of this five thousand, at the 
time the 44-hour agreement was made, 
about fifty per cent. operated open and 
about fifty per cent. closed shops. But 
by no means all the closed shop mem- 
bers belonged to the Closed Shop Divi- 
sion. It was a purely voluntary organ- 
ization within the United Typothetae 
of America, and was made up almost 
entirely of closed shop meinbers from 
Chicago and New York with a scatter- 
ing representation of less than fifty 
employers from other cities. 

The Printers’ League Section of the 
New York Association of Employing 
Printers, which is the Closed Shop Divi- 
sion of the New York Typothetae or- 
ganization, and the Franklin or Closed 
Shop Division of the Chicago-Franklin 
Typothetae have kept their agreement 
and introduced the 44-hour week in their 
plants. So, also, have the closed shop 
branches of the local Typothetae or 
Printers’ League organizations in Wash- 
ington, Cincinnati and Indianapolis. 

This may well seem a small number 
out of the thirteen thousand employers 
in the book and job branch of the print- 
ing industry. The fact remains that 
a minority of employers made that 
agreement, and practically all the em- 
ployers who made the agreement have 
kept it. 

The unions have claimed that the 
whole five thousand employers in the 
United Typothetae of America were 
committed to the 44-hour agreement 
and have repeatedly referred to the 
United Typothetae of America as hav- 
ing made the agreement. This is a 
clear misstatement of the facts. 

(Signed) Witt1AM JoHNn Eynon, 
President, United Typothetae 
of America. 

















A Guaranteed Bond 


Would you appreciate a Guaran- 
teed Bond which insures abso- 
lute protection against loss of 
any kind? 

If so, you will recognize the 
safety afforded by Prudence- 
Bonds which we unconditionally 
Guarantee as to interest and 
principal. 

Write for Booklet F.M.140 


The Prudence Co., Inc. 





(Reatty Assootates I: Oorgn.) 
31 Nassau St. 162 Remsen St. 
New York Brooklyn 








We BUY and SELL 


Piggly Wiggly Corporation 
Preferred and Common 


Purchases may be made outright 
for cash or on Partial Payments. 


Latest statistical report showing 
earnings mailed upon 
request. 


Write Department F-12 
DAVID R. MITCHELL 
20 Broad Street New York 

Telephone Rector 5199 


NEW BUSINESS C 
PUBLICATIONS 

Just off the press. Published 

to sell at 25¢ each, or $1.50. 

Cover Business Administra- 

tion, —e Accounting, 

Parcel 


Pest Me dising, 
Selling and Federal Taxation. Education in themselves. 
Valuable, instructive, helpful. All prepaid, to introduce 




















our Business Service and Courses, for only 25c. Your 
opportunity. 


Walhamore Company, Lafayette Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 











Why Many Men Are Old at Forty 


Our illustrated free booklet holds much of inter- 
est to men troubled with headache, sciatica, pain- 
ful and tender feet, disturbed slumber, prostate 
gland disorder and other painful conditions 
peculiar to men of middle age and past. Write 
today for your copy, it will be sent free with- 
out obligation. Address 


ELECTRO THERMAL CO. 








4627 Main St., Steubenville, Ohio 








“AUTOMOBILE Owners, Garagemen, 
Mechanics, Repairmen, poe | for free 
of our current issue. It contains helpful, 





instructive information on overhauling, 
ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, 
storage, batteries, etc. er 120 pages, 
illustrated. Send for free copy t E 
Automobile Digest, 502 Butler Bidg., 
Cincinnati.” 

You can be quickly cured, if you 


ST. 


p~ RD Tae FH EL a 
its Cause and Cure.” It tells how I 


py myself - ommering 20 y~. 
2639 Bogue Bids., 1147 N. 1 st, rw AS 
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RAYNOR 
NICHOLAS 
TRUESDELUL | 


Members Consolidated Stoc) 
Exchange of New York 





Titusville, Pa. Scranton, Pa. 

Bradford, Pa. Warren, Pa. 

F Pa. Wilkes-Barre, Pa, 

Syracuse, N. Y. Rochester, N. Y. 

Olean, N. Y. rbondale, Pa. 
Albany, N. Y. 





Columbia Gas & Elec. | 


Declaration regular dividend—outlook 


Republic Iron & Steel 
Quarterly report showing deficite treated | 
in connection with steel industry. 
Erie 
Earnings of main lines compared with those 
of subsidiaries. 


Copper 
Copper authorities doubt early resumption 
of operations—reasons. | 


Pullman Co. 
Payment unearned dividend warrante! by 
strong financial position—analysis. 


The Wall Street Digest 


Current issue contains the above ani a 
digest of brokerage opinion—pending events 
in important stocks—oil—steel—business—-real 
news of inestimable value in connection with 
present investment and speculative consicdera- 


tion. 
No obligation—ask for F 42 
NEW YORK | 
Uptown Downtown 


30 East 42nd St. 42 Broadway 
Vanderbilt 8092 Phones Broad 4183-7 
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Texas Pacific 


Coal & Oil 


A remarkably progressive organ 
ization engaged in all branches of 
the coal, oil and gas industries. 
A full description of the com 
pany’s activities since organiza 
tion, including production, 
finances and market range, is 
contained in our current 


Weekly Financial Review 
Gratis on request for “F.S8.-49” 


THOS: COWLEY & [0° 
Stocks and Bonds 


115 Broadway New York 
Telephone Rector 5150 











KEEP A RECORD 


of Your Transactions 


We have ready for distribution a 


handy vest pocket booklet which 
will be found invaluable to in 
vestors in keeping an accurate 


record of all transactions. | 


Shows profits or losses on each 
trade and will be of great help 
in making out your tax return. 


Sent without obligation. 
Ask for F-166 


MOSHER; WALLACE 


iuce EXC . 
MEMBERS Consolidated ‘lock Eechande 


353Broadw dway|50E, » 4.204 St. 


PHONE: WHITE! PHONE: VANDERBILT 102: 
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Mid-West Subscribers 
Receive our Service 
Next Morning 


Our 20th Century Mail Service places Chi 
cago and near by subscribers just as close to the 
Stock Market as New York Subscribers. Full 
information of this Service—also of our Wire 
Service—on request. 7 


A War Stock 


is now being recommended by this Bureau. Our 
subscribers have information that leads them t° 
believe this stock should reach at least half of 
its former high price. 

Our Daily Service is only $10 for a trial mont, 
while our Weekly Service is $5 a month. 


For full particulars write Dept. F-1- 


Town Topics Financial Bureau 
In Continuous Existence 32 Years 
44 Broad Street New York 
(Wall Street Journat Bldg.) 
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A 
Business Opportunity 


Forbes wanted a man—The man 
took the job. He made $246 
in commissions in three weeks. 


Replying to our advertisement that Forbes wants a 
man to secure subscriptions, one man wrote for 
information, sample copies and full details. The 
following facts and figures tell the complete story. 
Within a few days, after mailing samples and in- 
formation, we received his first order. 


Sept. 22 he sent his first order and earned.... $54 
Oct. 1 he sent his second order and earned.. 104 
Oct. 5 he sent his third order and earned... . 38 
Oct. 15 he sent his fourth order and earned. . 50 

In 3 weeks he earned this total........ $246 


Similar opportunities are waiting for other men 
and women throughout the country. The value 
of Forbes to business men is universally recognized. 
All it requires is a little initiative, a little time, a 
little effort and we pay promptly and liberally for 
every subscription you get. 


As our Editor, B. C. Forbes, has so forcibly ex- 
pressed it in his essay on Opportunity, “Ignorance 
is Blind. The blind cannot see Opportunity. Fit 
yourself to see Opportunity. Mediocre men wait 
for Opportunity to come to them. Strong, able, 
alert men go after Opportunity. The brainiest of 
men make Opportunities.” _ Forbes may be the real 
opportunity for you as it was for the man whose 
record we have published. 


To start you just where he started, we are repub- 
lishing below the advertisement to which he replied. 
Let us hear from you. 








FORBES 
Wants a Man 


Who Believes in This Magazine 
To Sell Subscriptions on a Very Liberal 
Commission Basis 


In every progressive town there are scores of business, bank- 
ing, manufacturing and transportation executives who appre- 
ciate the importance of reading business publications, to keep . 
posted on business and financial developments and their inter- 
pretation. These executives are the logical subscribers to 
FORBES. 

By acting as FORBES’ local subscription representative, 
a wide-awake man, either on full- or spare-time basis, can 
earn from $2 to $5 for each hour devoted to our interests, 
at the same time gaining a valuable selling experience and 
rendering a real service to the business people of his com- 
munity. 

Are you the man or can you recommend him? 


Address 
CIRCULATION MANAGER 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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He tore up a million-dollar contract. 


Who? 


The man to whom Andrew Carnegie said he owes more than 


half his fortune. 


The man who was one of the biggest factors in turning 
defeat into victory during the war. 


He started as a dollar-a-day stake driver and at 37 he is 


worth millions. 


His story reads like romance. It is one of the most inspir- 
ing, fascinating, straight to the point experiences ever given 
to the public. This man told it to Mr. B. C. Forbes, who 
has the reputation for getting more information from big 
men worth listening to than any other interviewer in the 
country. The story is included in 


* * 
Men Who Are Making America 
with the stories of the achievements of 49 other of America’s 


foremost business and financial leaders who have won suc- 
cess and who figure prominently in the news today. 


The Forty-nine Others Are: 


J. Ogden Armour 
George F. Baker 
Alfred C. Bedford 
Alexander Graham Bell 
Andrew Carnegie 
Capt. Robert Dollar 
William L. Douglas 
James B. Duke 

T. Coleman du Pont 
George Eastman 
Thomas A. Edison 
James A. Farrell 
Henry Ford 

James B. Forgan 
Henry C. Frick 
Elbert H. Gary 
William A. Gaston 
George W. Goethals 
Daniel Guggenheim 
John Hays Hammond 
August Hecksher 
A. Barton Hepburn 
Samuel Insull 

Otto H. Kahn 


Minor C. Keith 
Darwin P. Kingsley 
Cyrus H. McCormick 
J. P. Morgan 
William H. Nichols 
John H. Patterson 
George W. Perkins 
George M. Reynolds 
John D. Rockefeller 
Julius Rosenwald 
John D. Ryan 
Jacob H. Schiff 
Charles M. Schwab 
John G. Shedd 
Edward C. Simmons 
James Speyer 
James Stillman 
Theodore N. Vail 
Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Frank A. Vanderlip 
Paul M. Warburg 
John N. Willys 
Thomas E. Wilson 
F W. Woolworth 
John D. Archbold 


Who Is the Fiftieth? 


Here is your opportunity to know and to get for yourself 
the inspiration to achievement that actuated everyone of 
the fifty men mentioned in B. C. Forbes splendid book 


MEN WHO ARE MAKING AMERICA 


You will be astonished at the wealth of information the 
book contains. It will give you food for thought that will 
last as long as you live. It will give you topics for conversa- 
tion for nearly every situation that might present itself, 
and it will give you a new interest in life and introduce 


you to the way of SUCCESS. 


MEN WHO ARE 


we MAKING AMERICA 


3 
By, 


629 inches, 500 pages, 50 full-page 

illustrations. _Handsemely bound 

in cloth with gold decorations. 
$3.00 net per copy. 


Send No Money—Use This Coupon 





FORBES MAGAZINE, 


B. C. Forbes, Editor 
120 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Please send me for examination 
a copy of MEN WHO ARE 

ING AMERICA, 

I agree to return the book wi 
five days or to send you $3.00, 


F. 11-12-21 














Street Lighting is Your Job! 


Cities and towns that are well-lighted 
usually owe it to the initiative and 
energy of a few far-seeing individuals. 
Not necessarily men of previous prom- 
inence, but always men of intelligence 
and vision. 

These men find no lack of arguments 
that appeal alike to practical instinct 
and to community pride. 

Modern street lighting always en- 
hances property values—its modest cost 
is returned many times over in increased 
income and enlarged valuations. Cases 


FORBES 


of record demonstrate that even as be- 
tween two sides of the same business 
street, locations on the better-lighted 
side have a very much greater value. 


Street lighting makes the thorough- 
fares safe for women and children— 
simplifies policing and decreases crime. 
It prevents costly and painful acci- 
dents. It contributes wonderfully to 
the satisfaction and protection of home 
owners. 


Cities and towns which are well- 
lighted become known for their pro- 
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gressiveness. There can be no ques 
tion but that a city which is lighted by 
modern methods is a better place im 
which to be and to live. 


The question of cost, the single objec- 
tion that is raised against a project for 
good street lighting, is an argument of 
ignorance. The cost of this permanent 
improvement is almost absurdly ‘ow. 


The Illuminating Engineering Bureal 
of the Westinghouse Companies will 
gladly supply the figures and the facts 


to any good citizen who asks for them. 


